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Another 
Oloe Goune Scraphook- 


Which is ‘a much more personal and impertinent 
compendium of Olde Towne Tales than the first 
one and tells about the peculiar laws, customs 
and behavior of the folks hereabouts from the 


very beginning of things. 
by 
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AUTHOR OF THE OLDE TOWNE, THE OLDE TOWNE SCRAP 
BOOK AND THE REVOLUTIONARY SCENE IN NEW JERSEY 


DRAWINGS BY HOWARD L. HASTINGS 


Done in off-set from a series of historical adver- 

tisements prepared to commemorate the Fiftieth 

Anniversary of The Westfield Trust Company, 

1892-1942, and since appearing weekly in The 
Westfield Leader. 
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Dime Novel Days 


and 


‘The Independent Order of Stars 
Founded April 15, 1892 
by the disciples of 
Nick Carter, Diamond Dick and the James Boys 
and still holding forth at 
the Salamugundi Club 
Every Little While 
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JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES 
This is more scrap book than was at first intended. The idea 
has grown far beyond our expectations since we started it, at the 
suggestion of the provocative Mr. Frank Betz, more than four years 
ago. 


If these scraps seem more scrambled than their antecedents, 
be it known that we planned it that way. Life is a lot more scrambled 
than it was in the horse-and-buggy days; and today we are all 
scrambling to unscramble the things that we scrambled yesterday. 
The experts are unable to tell us what the recent scramble was all 
about. That is life; and we desire most of all that the persons and 
events described in these pages shall be life-like. 

Is this history? In point of view, yes. It is the story of a 
community. The events occurred as reported, the characters described 
are real folks and truly representative of their day and generation. 
Even the town loafer, the old soak, the petty thief, the bad boy, the 
stick-up man, are just as much a part of the local scene as their 
respected and accomplished fellow citizens, and, as every reporter 
knows, they make livelier reading. Though we admire the good and 
would eschew the evil, it is the diabolic in man that intrigues us. 
Without the sinners, there would be no need for the saints. 

And what would have happened to history if the wily Eve 
hadn’t chucked her doting spouse under the chin and demanded a 
fall pippin? Or what would have become of the Rome that sat on 
her seven hills and ruled the world, if the sinuous and seductive Cleo- 
patra hadn’t been around to inveigle Julius Caesar, and his nephew, 
Octavius, and his brother-in-law, Mark Antony, into misbehaving. 
We might never have heard from Plutarch or Pliny, or Shakespeare 
or Fletcher, or Jonson, or Gibbons or Green, or Hart or Channing, 
or that bubbling fountain of information, The Answer Man—and there 
would have been fewer academic ‘subjects for young men to annie 
‘when preparing for a professional] football career! 

Be that as it may, history is not conjecture; neither is it apnien 
—yours or mine. It is not what might have been, but what actually 
has been. It is the story, objectively told, of a gregarious animal, 
called man, endowed with tne faculty of speech and a dual nature. 
Through speech,.he has developed the power of reasoning and has 
done many and wonderful things. Through the duality of his nature, 
he has opposed good with evil, has created and destroyed. There is 
nothing much that we can do for him or with him except to take him 
as he is. Throughout the ages, he has remained unchanged—the same 
inscrutable, paradoxical, contradictory, and, with all, unpredictable 
human being he was when he emerged from the jungle, some twenty 
thousand and more years ago. 
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The world moves on a-pace. Civilizations rise and fall, one upon 
the other. There have been Gardens of Eden in every corner of the 
globe since the first dawn of day, and it is quite possible that there 
are edens, beyond the horizon of our dreams, just as inviting as was 
this United States of America to our forefathers when they settled 
here. It may well be that the desert, where the first garden flourished, 
will again blossom with the rose, and that man will build a stairway 
to the stars to discover new home sites for the sons of freedom. 

This old town was founded by the Puritans who fled from their 
native land to escape religious persecution, and who thought they were 
doing the will of God when they hanged three peace-loving Quakers, 
who came here for like reason, to a tree on Boston Common. The 
Puritans were determined and resourceful men, of great courage and 
vitality. They gave us our form of representative government, and 
imposed their religious views upon their fellow citizens in the form 
of the New Jersey Blue Laws which have remained on the statute 
books for nearly three centuries, and have scarcely ever been observed. 

We have repeated all the inept and tragic blunders of our Puri- 
tan ancestors, over and over again; but, in the revealing interludes be- 
tween wars, we have permitted our neighbors to worship God accord- 
ing to their lights. There is, indeed, this fundamental difference, im- 
plicit in our way of life, which distinguishes the old order from the 
new: we have acquired a saving sense of humour. It is no longer a 
sin to laugh. 

This, then, is history—the record of the deeds and misdeeds of 
humanity as gleaned from the lives of successive generations of rep- 
resentative men. It is a tale that is told and retold, a continuous com- 
edy-drama, in the little town, in the big town—everywhere! As the 
gentle philosopher and humorist, O. Henry, remarked in the closing 
hours of his eventful life, ‘‘We are like little chickens, picking at the 
shells.” 

So, if the casual reader, just before retiring, should seek relaxa- 
tien in the pages of this book, it is the earnest hope of the writer that 
his eye may chance upon a tale of the not-too-long-ago, that “ihe recall 
the days of his youth, and invite pleasant dreams,—R. V. 

March 20, 1947. 
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The house which John DeCamp built on Old Raritan Road is probably the oldest 


now standing along that ancient thoroughfare. Like many old homesteads of the 


_ period, it consists of two houses joined together, the roof of the one falling below 


the roof of the other. The older (upper) part is without a basement and the year 
of its building is unknown; but a large cornerstone in the basement ofthe lower 
part (side facing the road) bears date of 1739. The pioneer died in 1780, and is 
buried in a plot of five graves, on land once contained in his plantation. Randolph 
Marsh bought the property from the DeCamp heirs, and it became known as the 
Terry house, through the marriage of Julia Marsh to a Terry. Recently, the house 
was renovated and restored by H. E. Quimby and is now owned and occupied by 
Raymond A. Carter. 
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In olden days, an adventurous 
pioneer, seeking a home site in the 
western plains beyond Elizabeth- 
Town, turned off from the Post Road 
at Wheat-Sheaf and made his way 
through field and forest, marsh and 
stream, to the upper bend of the Rar- 
itan. A few days later, this lone trav- 
eler returned by the same path to tell 
his associates of the fine farm and 
grazing country he had seen. Then 
began the migrations which resulted 
in the establishment. of trading posts 
in the West Fields. 


The trail over which these pioneers 
journeyed soon was known as the Old 
Raritan Road—the oldest highway 
within the limits of the old township. 
It was in use many years before the 
Connecticut Yankees founded a vil- 
lage and established an independent 
religious society in the West Fields. 
It crossed the trail which Thomas 
Gordon and his seven Scotch brethren 
blazed when they traveled “either on 
foot or horseback” from Amboy Point 
to the plains at the foot of the Blue 
Hills. Its course led through the an- 
cient Quaker settlement of Plainfield 
Meeting, to Quibbletown and Bound 
Brook. From it stemmed crossroads 


through the Scotch Plains; to New - 


Providence, Blue Hills Plantation, 
West Fields Village, Springfield, Bot- 
tle Hill and Morristown, on the north; 
Spanktown, Woodbridge, Amboy and 
Inian’s Ferry (New Brunswick) on 
the south. 


The first settler on this road, in 
the West Fields, was Roger Lambert, 
a blacksmith, who came from Wilt- 
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shire, England, and was one of the 
sixty Associates of Elizabeth-Town, 
He was of Norman extraction and 
signed his name Roger Lambard. 
With him came his son, John, also an 
Associate, and a member of the Coun- 
ty Committee, in 1717. They were 
followed by the Frazees, Littells, Ter- 
rys, Marshs, Scudders and many oth- 
ers. By 1750, nearly half of the sixty 
pioneer families of the old town lived 
on this and nearby roadsteads. Many 
of the houses which they built are 
still standing. 


The road was of great strategic 
value to the Colonial armies of the 
Revolution because it provided a 
short-cut from Elizabeth-Town to the 
convergence of the Raritan and Mill- 
stone Rivers, near which General 
Washington had his headquarters and 
the armies of Greene and Wayne 
were encamped, in the winter of ’78 
and ’79. It was an important link in 
the chain of communications with out- 
lying military posts; foraging and 
scouting parties of both armies skir- 
mished along its rim. 

Old Raritan Road, a much-trav- 
eled route for more than 150 years, 
today is a mere tributary to the 
streamlined highways that transect 
the modern towns and the Plains to 
the north, but that is probably an 
undisguised blessing to the folks who 
reside on the southern border. They 
delight in the quiet of the countryside 
and in the historic traditions and asso- 
ciations which old and familiar land- 
marks recall. 


faye DELETL | 
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BY FOOT, HORSEBACK OR STAGE 


1700 


For a half century, Old Raritan 
Road was a little more than a foot- 
path. In 1700, roads provided for 
single riders only, and when settlers 
moved inland their household goods 
and farm utensils were borne by oxen 
and the family walked or rode, single 
file, behind. There was not a coach 
in the colony and but twelve in Amer- 
ica, and those who could afford it 
traveled in sedan chairs carried by 
slaves. The standard width of roads, 
as fixed by law, was from 4 to 6 rods, 
but this apparently was ignored, for 
in 1765 “the roads were still so nar- 
row that stages could not run side 
by side.” 


When Benjamin Franklin crossed 
New Jersey, in 1723, there was no 
stage coach in operation, and “I pro- 
ceeded on my journey afoot, having 
fifty miles to Burlington, where I was 
told I would find boats that would 
carry me the rest of my way to Phila- 
delphia.”’ 


In that year came the first 
“wagon,” distinguished by “its 
straight lines and tunnel-shaped top 
made of iinsey-woolsey.” It con- 
tained three or four wooden benches, 
without backs, extending from side 
to side. In 1749, “yachts” carried 
passengers from Philadelphia to 
Trenton; thence to New Brunswick 
by stage; thence by boat down the 
Raritan and across the bay to New 
York. The roads, observed the ex- 
plorer, Peter Kalm, were good “in 
sand or gravel, but in clay became 


CFs we, 


Travel In Colonial New Jersey 


1800 


muddy and full of ruts. Few rivulets 
were bridged and trees seldom moved 
from the roads, wagons merely de- 
touring around them.” 


Water routes were preferred until 
the coming of Mercereau’s “Flying 
Machine”? ) (1774),” a” stage “which 
made the trip between Paulus Hook 
and Philadelphia in 16 hours. The 
writer, Brissot de Warville, describes 
the coach of 1788 as “‘a kind of open 
wagon, hung with double curtains of 
leather and woolen, which you raise 


or let fall at pleasure; it is not well 


suspended. ... The horses are good 
and go with rapidity. ... These car- 
riages have four benches and may 
contain twelve passengers. The light 
luggage is put under the benches and 
the trunks fixed on behind. 


“The road from New York to New- 
ark,” writes de Warville, ‘‘is really 
astonishing. Built wholly of wood, 
with much labor and perseverance 
in the midst of water, on a soil that 
trembles under your feet, it proves 
to what point may be carried the pa- 
tience of man.” 


With the coath-and-four, equipped 
with leather-back seats and _ iron 
springs, land travel increased; roads 
were widened and improved, villages 
grew, inns were built, and by 1800 
regular mail routes had been estab- 
lished throughout the state. 


From Richard Pitts Powell, Jr.’s 
Prize Essay. (Princeton, 1930). 
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TOMAHAWKS, TRADE AND TAXES 


1666 


The first native son to greet the 
first Connecticut Yankee in the mead- 
ows bordering the Passaic River was 
an Indian Chief with a tomahawk and 
a tax ibill. “Greetings, my fellow 
craftsman,” saluted the Yankee guile- 
fully. ‘Our little band of peace-lov- 
ing patriots has traveled over land 
and sea to escape Death and Taxes, 
but I see you have them with you. 
It is our custom, when allowed a 
choice, to take Taxes. Patience, Bro- 
ther! We are prepared to make a 
most generous offer. In exchange for 
twenty-two square miles of your vir- 
gin soil, your finest harbors and 
choicest timber land, we will give you, 
in perpetuity, or until we know each 
other better, a barrel of jewsharps, 
two dozen looking glasses, a quintal 
of sea shells, a basket of clay -pipes, 
a bale of cut plug, a pot of fish hooks, 
a basket of nutmegs (‘‘Old Hickory” 
brand), and a keg of Ancient Jamaica 
Rum—all bearing the royal seal.” 

“Nutmeg—ugh! ugh! Rum—yum! 
yum!”’ grunted the Indian Chief, drop- 
ping his tomahawk, and the deal was 
consummated as soon as the militia ar- 
rived and the Parson emerged from 
the tall grass to conduct the services. 

Thus, was the settlement of New 


Work, in the County of Essex, estab- — 


lished in the year 1666, and the toma- 
hawk gave way to the flintlock and 
the tax collector went on hig way 
There was little to tax in that 
day and scarcely any cash in the col- 
onies. East Jersey was without for- 


Jersey Justice In Olden Days 


1787 


eign trade, and the farmers and im- 
migrants kept their money in the 
Dutch oven where the Manhattan mer- 
chants couldn’t find it. In West Jer- 
sey, the frugal Quakers, recently ar- 
rived from England, were in good fin- 
ancial standing, but they didn’t choose 
to use their cash in trade—in most 
cases, goods were exchanged. As a 
result taxes in East Jersey at first 
were paid with the products of the 
farm; in West Jersey, in “coin or 
skins or money.” An attempt to exact 
payment altogether in cash, failed to 
produce the desired revenue, in West 
Jersey, so a Salem County Grand Jury 
substituted “‘wheat, cheese and but- 
ter’ in cases where cash was not avail- 
able. Lord Cornbury was enjoined by 
the crown from giving ‘‘consent to 
any act or acts to lay any tax upon 
lands that lye unprofitable.”’ 

After the Union, in 1704, a rev- 
enue act was passed assessing inn- 
keepers, merchants and traders, slave 
holders, etc. The minimum tax on all 
freemen was six shillings. Each coun- 
ty was a separate unit and required to 
pay its proportionate share of the to- 
tal tax. 

Then came that horrendous dog 
tax, made necessary because chasing 
and killing sheep was a favorite 
pastime of dogs. If you owned a 
single dog, or harbored a stray one, 
the tax was two shillings Six pence, 
and, if you owned several, the tax 
was seven shillings six pence per year 
for every pug over six months of age. 
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1668 


The Lord Proprietors of New Jer- 
sey, in 1665, offered civil and politi- 
cal liberty, and a substantial amount 
of land, to settlers within the new col- 
ony. Each colonist must be ‘‘armed 
with a good musket, bore twelve bul- 
lets to the pound, with ten pounds of 
powder and twenty pounds of bullets, 
with bandilers and match. convenient 
and with six months provision for his 
own person’. Many of them came 
from connecticut and “virtually re- 
established the New Haven Colony 
with all of its customs and laws” on 
the banks of the Passaic River (New- 
ark). Two years later, in 1668, they 
joined with the Shrewsbury, Middle- 
town, Woodbridge, Bergen and Eliza- 
beth-Town Colonies and established 
the General Assembly of East Jersey 
at Elizabeth-Town. Among their first 
acts, was the adoption of the “pains 
and penalties” or “‘Capital’’ laws :— 

If any person or persons shall wit- 
tingly or unwittingly by lying in wait, 
poison, or in any way commit wilful 
murder they shall be put to death— 

If any person or persons shall like- 
wise bear false witness, or purpose to 
take away a man’s life, they shall be 
put to death. 


The West Jersey proprietors, how- 
ever, were Quakers, and their General 
Assembly provided no punishment for 
Capital crimes; the penalty for per- 
sons convicted of murder was deter- 
mined by order of the Assembly. 
Their aim was to reform rather than 
to penalize criminals. Nor was there 
any law in West Jersey to punish pir- 
ates or piracy until after the surrender 
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1799 


of the Government by the Quakers to 
the Crown, in 1702. Then a Gover- 
nor-in-Chief was commissioned and 
the two divisions merged into one 
General Assembly for the entire pro- 
vince. 


The Slave Act of 1713-14, provided 
that any negro, Indian or other slave 
or servant who “conspired’’ or ‘‘at- 
tempted’ to murder, rape or maim 
any person or burn any building, upon 
conviction should be sentenced to 
death “in such manner as the aggra- 
vation or enormity of the crime shall 
merit or require’. In most cases the 
prisoner was hung, but in ‘‘heinous 
cases” he usually was sentenced to 
be burned alive. In 1796, a general 
criminal code was adopted making no 
distinction between the white and col- 
ored races. 


There was a law which provided 
that any person, male, or female, 
found to be a witch was to be put to 
death, but there is no record of con- 
viction for practicing witchcraft in the 
colony. A law passed by the General 
Assembly held artificial feminine 
wiles and deceptions — vamping — to 
be a capital offense. It condemned all 
women, “‘whether virgins, maids or 
widows, who impose unon, seduce and 
betray into matrimony any of; his 
Majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial 
teeth, false hair, or high-hee!ted shoes, 
shall incur the penalty of the law now 
in force against witchcraft and like 
misdemeanors.” 

Proceedings N. J. Historical Society 
—C. §. Boyer—1931. 
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The Jersey Blue Laws 









The Sunday Laws—Blue Laws!— 
in the Immorality Act passec by the 
State Legislature in 1798, have never 
been repealed. They covered practic- 
ally everything: ‘‘Traveling, worldly 
employment or business, ordinary or 
servile labor or work, either upon land 
or water, shooting, hook and line fish- 
ing, sporting, hunting, gunning, rac- 
ing, or frequenting of tipling houses, 
interludes or plays, dancing, singing, 
fiddling, or other music for the sake 
of merriment, playing at football, 
fives,. ninepins, bowls, long bullets, 
quoits or any other kind of playing 
sport,”’ were prohibited on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 


Offenders had to pay two dollars 
for each offense, or have their goods 
sold, or stand in the stocks for four 
hours. Seven Day Baptists or others 
observing the Seventh Day, were per- 
mitted to work on their premises but 
could not engage in trade on Sunday. 
Moreover, driving a_ stage (mail 
coaches excepted) wagon or cart on 
Sunday was a flagrant offense, pun- 
ishable by a fine of eight dollars. If 
you had two dollars to spare. you 
might risk being overtaken in a dray. 
For willful disturbance of religious 
worship on any day, the penalty was 
two dollars and usually the offender 
was ‘“‘set publicly in the stocks’. 






Way Jad KY? at 


“The Sacrifice of Fooles” 


The first Sunday law passed by 
the East Jersey Assembly (1675) de- 
clared that it was unlawful to do 
“any kind of servile work’ on the’ 
Lord’s Day. The law of 1682-3 was 
so drastic it was not approved by the 
Governor and Council. It forbade en- 
gaging in any other than “sober and 
religious exercise’. The Governor 
commented that ‘‘this law enforces 
people by paynes and penalties to 
worship whether their worship be 
true or false; if false, better none 
than any. Better to be silent than to 
offer the sacrifice of fooles.” ... 
“Every day is holy to the Lord—he 
has no profane dayes.” ' 


The Quaker Law 


The Quaker Assembly of West 
Jersey approved keeping one day a 
week holy as ‘‘good in practice and 
law’, and imposed a fine of six shill- 
ing upon persons found doing “un- 
necessary servile labor, traveling ex- 
cept for worship, or found tipling, 
sporting or gaming’ on the Lord’s 
Day. The master or mistress of the 
house harboring such tiplers paid a 
fine of six shillings, if found guilty, 
or was imprisoned unti] the fine was 
paid. 

—Proceedings, N. J. Historical Society; 
Cc. S, Boyer, 1931. 
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An Inn Keeper had to be of “good 
behavior’, with a certificate of ap- 
proval from the village constable and 
two overseers, and a “lycense first 
obtained under the hand of two Jus- 
tices of the Peace” to be a “common 
victuler, keeper of Cookes shop, or 
house of Common entertainment or 
publique seller of wine, beare, ale or 
strong waters at retail, or in less quan- 
tity than a quarter caske’’. He must 
hang out a “signe’’, too, “obvious for 
direction of strangers’. Signes bore 
the names of famous old English Tav- 
erns and were painted by the best 
known artists of the period, among 
them Charles Wilson Peale. 


The ordinaries, under Berkely and 
Carteret, 1668, were licensed “for the 
relief and entertainment of strangers’ 
and the inn-keeper, “obliged to make 
sufficient provision for meat, drink 
and lodging’. Only he could retail 
strong drink in less quantity than two 
gallons (later, this amount was re- 
duced to one gallon). For failure to 
comply with any of these require- 
ments, he forfeited forty shillines to 
the country for every month’s default. 

The prices for liquor wines and 
cider, meals for guests and ‘‘natural”’ 
pasture for horses were fixed and any 
ordinary who trusted above five shill- 
ings could not recover by suit. This 
was an “act in restraint of tippling’’. 
The penalty provided for violation 
of the law was five pounds. 


Fage. JSvelve 


Another 


Each licensed retailer paid an ex- 
cise tax of four shillings for each 
barrel of malt liquor or cider and 
twelve pence per gallon of wine and 
rum. The justices determined the 
number of ‘“‘retailers sufficient for 
every town’. Sometimes they held 
court in the Inn—‘just off the tap 
room”. 


In 1716, the General Assembly im- 
posed a liquor tax “to raise income 
to support the government’, and, af- 
ter fixing the rate, sold the privilege 
of collecting to William Bradford and 
David Seyell for a term of five years 
at three hundred pounds per year. 
To prevent “‘unreasonable prices’’— 
excess profits! — the Judges of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions fixed “‘the 
various retail prices’? with the grant- 
ing of the licenses. 


The act set forth “the great grief 
and concern of all sober and well- 
disposed persons, that many inhabi- 
tants of mean and low fortunes do 
make it their constant practice to fre- 
quent taverns and there spend much 
of their substance and time in gaming, 
tippling and often drinking to excess’. 
Nevertheless, the tavern was the only 
general meeting place to get the news 
and keep warm, without carrying a 
hot brick, and it so remained until the 
stove was invented. ' 


Proceedings, New Jersey Historical 
Society, C. S. Boyer, 19381. 
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Avoid Ste fhe and Tippling 


1683 


“Joy and Tem’prence and Repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 


The Puritans and Quakers advocat- 
ed temperance, and drank with mod- 
eration — at weddings, funerals, 
christenings, ordinations and public 
meetings. The favorite drinks were 
brandy, New England or West India 
rum, Madeira or Lisbon wines, cor- 
dials, Metheglin (a drink made from 
fermented honey, herbs and water), 
strong beer and Cider Royal. The lat- 
ter was rather potent. It was of two 
kinds—one, made by adding rum and 
Muscovado sugar to cider and allowed 
to stand for a year, then bottled with 
raisins and sealed; the other, a mix- 
ture of half cider and mead, ferment- 
ed together. 


William Penn approved the use of 
rum by men engaged in arduous la- 
bors. Quaker meetings warned against 
“sippling and tippling’’. They consid- 
ered drunkenness a sin, and cautioned 
against the practice of serving intoxi- 
cating liquors at vendues, us it tended 
to excite bidding and “‘provoked them 
at every bid to advance the price’. 
In 1721, the yearly meeting advised 
members ‘to watch against the evil 
of drinking when it begins to prevail 
upon them in a general manner’’, and 
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recommended that “strong drink be 
served but once at funerals and then 
only to those that came from a dis- 
tance’’. 


Rum was a regular part of the 
rations furnished the army during the 
Revolution. Extra amounts were al- 
lotted to soldiers engaged in haz- 
ardous occupations and at celebra- 
tions of victories. Prohibition was not 
recognized as a moral issue, but 
drunkenness was a “beastly vice’, a 
sin under the law. In East Jersey, 
first offenders were fined one shilling, 
second, two shillings, third, two shill- 
ings six pence; and, if unable to pay, 
they were flogged. Unruly drunkards 
were put in the stocks until sober. 
The honesty of village constables was 
under suspicion of the law-makers, 
who provided, in the act, that the offi- 
eer failing to enforce the penalty 
“should himself be liable in twice the 
sum set against the guilty party”. 


In West Jersey, drunkenness was 
made a provincial crime under the 
‘“TImmorality Act’, and the penalty 
fixed at six shillings; for failure to 
pay, the offender spent four hours in 
the stocks. 

Proceedings of N. J. Historical 
Society; Charles S, Boyer, 1931. 
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1683 


Both Puritan and Quakers frowned 
upon swearing. 


“If any person or persons shall pro- 
fanely take the name of God in vain, 
by swearing or cursing, he or they 
shall pay for every offense, two shill- 
ing six pence, one-half to the inform- 
er, and the other half to the country.” 

Inability to pay kept the village 
toper in the stocks at least three 
hours every week. Everybody could 
hear him swear. When the offender 
was under twelve, he or she must be 
whipped by the constable, or if by 
parent or master, in the presence of 
the constable. The parson sometimes 
did the whipping and he was expert 
at applying the cane to the right spot. 

In West Jersey swearing was pun- 
ishable by a fine or imprisonment. 
The Quaker condemned ‘‘those hea- 
thenish practices and words which 
are unbecoming people professing to 
know God ... and tend to the stir- 
ring up of quarrels and the breaking 
of the peace’, and imposed a fine 
“not exceeding two shillings, or im- 
prisonment until paid’’, upon any per- 
son convicted of ‘“‘cursing or useing 
any other brutish, abusive or reviling 
speech either in the hearing of a 
magistrate or by testimony of one 
or more creditable persons’. 

The Immorality Act of 1704 made 
the penalty three shillings and costs 
for each offence, and if the fine were 
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not paid in three days, the offender 
was to be put in the stocks for two 
hours. Cursing and swearing were 
recognized as a crime, in 1798, when 
an act was passed, imposing a fine 
of fifty cents for each offence, to be 
paid within six days or the offender 
was to spend two hours in the stocks. 
Parents or masters were held respon- 


sible for the fines of children under 


fourteen, and subject to the penalties 
if not paid. 

The Curfew Law passed by the 
East Jersey Asesmbly in 1668 enacted 
that any person found ‘‘away from 
his or her usual place of abode in 
night walking, drinking in any tap 
house, or any other house or place at 
unseasonable times, after nine of the 
clock at night, and not about their 
lawful occasions, or cannot give a 
good account of their being absent 
from their own place of abode at 
that time of night, if required of 
them, shall be secured by the con- 
stable till morning’’, and then brought 
before a Justice of the Peace. 

In the larger towns, the night 
watch made his rounds promptly at 
nine o’clock and saw that all lights 
were out except in case of sickness. 
A candle burning after nine o’clock 
without satisfactory explanation was 
reported to the town authorities. 


Proceedings of the N. J. Historical 
Society—Charles 8. Boyer—1931. 
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Westfield Without A Blacksmith 


A house and lot in Westfield, near the 
Meeting House, for sale. The lot contains 
near one acre and there are two rooms On 
the floor and an entry, handsomely situated 
for a mechanic or merchant, particularly a 
blacksmith, there being none in the place. 
For particulars enquire of the subscriber, 
living near the premises, who will give an 
indisputable title and make payments easy. 
—Ezra Miller. 1807. 

@ e @ 
Co-Partnership Disselved 


The co-partnership heretofore subsisting 
between Woodruff and Baker at Westfield, in 
the mercantile business, was dissolved by 
mutual consent on the 25th instant. All those 
who are indebted to them are requested to 
make payment immediately to Jonathan 
Woodruff ;—and all those who have any de- 
mands against the firm will present them for 
payment. — Jonathan Woodruff, Thomas 
Baker. N. B. The business in future will be 
carried on by Thomas Baker at the same 
place. 

8 e ® 
Enos Davis’ Farm For Sale 


Enos Davis offers a farm for sale in 
Westfield, Essex County, New Jersey, within 
one mile of Westfield Meeting House, adjoin- 
ing the farms of Ichabod Ross and Charles 
Clark, Esq. Eighty-two acres of land. two 
dwelling houses, a good barn, a young or- 
chard of upwards of 100 trees of the best 
kinds of grafted fruit, with about fifteen 
acres. Sold altogether, or in part, in terms 
to suit the purchaser, (This farm was sit- 
uated south of Jerusalem Road—Clark Street 
—near its intersection with the present Dud- 
ley Avenue.) Dec. 14, 1807. 

s e @ 
Matthias Clark’s Farm 

Matthias Clark offers a small farm for 
sale, in good condition, containing two or 
three and twenty acres, a good dwelling 
house and a cellar under the same. Also, a 


Excerpts From The New Jersey Journal 


large barn, a good well: of water near the 
door, a good apple orchard containing 150 
bearing trees; likewise a good stream of 
water running through the farm near the 
house which will make it very convenient for 
the farming business or a distillery. Situated 
one mile and a half from Westfield Meeting 
House and one-half mile from Lambert’s 
Mills. 1807. 
e e e 


Mad Man Burns Court House 


The Court House and Jail at Elizabeth- 
Town were entirely destroyed by fire in the 
early morning hours of April 25. It is re- 
duced to a certainty that the incendiary was 
Andrew Ross, a deranged person, who was 
confined there and who perished in the flames, 
1808. 

e eS 6 
Negro Man Escapes 


Gershom Littell reports that a negro man 
named Curf, about six feet high, ran away 
from his premises (Old Raritan Road) De- 
cember 28th, offers a twenty-five cent reward 
for his return, and warns all persons against 
harboring or employing him. 1808. 

e @ e 


One Thousand Apple Trees 


Jonas Wade, of Connecticut Farms, makes 
announcement that he has 1000 apple trees 
for sale at his nursery, the greatest part of 
which are grafted from the most approved 
kinds for cider and winter use. Grafted 
trees, one shilling, six pence; natural trees, 
one shilling. 

e ® i) 


Now, There's The Devil To Pay 


For sale, by the Carrier of The Journal: 
“The Devil Let Loose In a Camp Meeting.” 
Price six cents. 

oe 


i) @ 
Who Wants Shingles? 
You can buy choice Whiskey by the bar- 
rel or Shingles of Superior Quality at Bur- 


rows & Howell’s General Store, Elizabeth- 
Town. 
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Another 


AT THE STAGE COACH INN 


“Old Gilman ts dend, that good old soul, 
We ne'er shall see him more; 

He used to wear n long, blue cont 
All buttoned down before.” 


Every traveler who came this way 
tarried at the Stage Coach Inn. The 
food and drink were irresistible. 
Charlie Gilman’s Cherry Flip and 
Cider Royal gave a razor edge to the 
appetite and those great roasts of 
wild turkey and partridge, stuffed 
with chestnuts, that came sizzling 
from the Dutch oven, made the mouth 
water. The radiant Aunt Polly Gil- 
man was the cook, and it was said 
(and no one wished to deny it!) that 
she had cooked for Royalty. The 
Stage Coach that made the round trip 
from New York to Easton twice week- 
ly always pulled in at the Inn for 


~dinner no matter what time of day 


it Was. 


The Governor once dined here, 
after a little party with some friends 
at the Town Tavern of Azariah 
Clark’s, across the street. The Gover- 
nor was a diplomat and Azariah came 
first on his list, because he was an 
old soldier and influentia] citizen: but 
the Governor lingered longest at Gil- 
man’s. After a few rounds of those 
insidious Cider Royals — well, there 
was no telephone in those days! 


Old Gilman had his detractors. A 
descendent of Daniel Halsey, the sing- 
ing school-teacher, was asked to write 
“an appropriate sign” for the Stage 


lage Ley Lier. 


Coach Inn- He obliged with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Rum, whiskey, brandy, cordial, porter, heer, 
Alc, applejack wnd xin are delt out here, 
Diiuted, raw or mixed in any measure, ~ 


To all cousumers, come and act your pleasure, 
The above specitie Will, in time, God knows, 
Put to 2 period all your carthly woes; 


Or wou'tl you bring life to a splendid close, 

Take double shizs, repented dose on dose; 

A panncea this tor every ail; 

T’will use you up—'twas never known to fails 

Use up your property, cer scarce you Know It, 

Use up your character, or sadly blow it; 

Use up your health and strength and mind's 
repose, 

And leave, may hap. your curenss to the crowns.” 


Old Gilman lauched heartily when 
“the sign” was read to him; ‘‘’tis well 
WTIts said whe. «And true, indeed. 
There’s some folks that drinks too 
much, and some folks that eats too 
much, and one is about as bad as the 
other.” 


The Stage Coach Inn was prob- 
ably the oldest hostelry in these parts. 
It was built some years before the 
Revolution, and in an old Essex Coun- 
ty mortgage the property is designat- 
ed as belonging to “Petr Smith,” 
Thomas Baker appears to have been 
the first Inn-keeper, He kept a grog 
shop and general store here for a 
brief time, but left mysteriously for 
parts unknown and was never heard 
from again. Gilman’s proprietorship, 
begun about 1794, was terminated by 
his sudden death. His wife, Aunt 
Polly, carried on successfully in the 
old tradition until the Inn was sold 
to Dr. Joseph Quinby, who converted 
it into a beautiful homestead, 
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It must be admitted that Daniel 
Halsey, the singing school teacher, 
had his shortcomings. Some critical 
folks, including the austere village 
parson, thought tuneful Daniel was 
too easy going. He was full of knowl- 
edge—a fine reader and speller and 
could add up a column of. figures 
without making a single mistake. He 
helped storekeeper Samuel Downer 
with his bookkeeping and inventories 
and Mr. Downer said he could do 
everything well except keep his mouth 
shut. Storekeeper Downer was a 
prejudiced party. It made him hot 
under the collar to hear Dan singing 
the Long Meter Doxology while he 
was making out bills that were a 
year past due. Besides, Sam was no 
authority on voice culture. He thought 
singing was the result of an internal 
disturbance which might bring on dis- 
temper. He told Deacon Cory that 
when they introduced Watt’s Hymns 
into the church at Mendham’ two 
members of the congregation were 
taken with spasms. And when the 
ebullient Halsey, at the invitation of 
the Parson, sang a hymn after the 
morning discourse, the indignant Mr. 
Downer picked up his high-crowned 
hat and his hickory walking. stick 
and strode down the center aisle and 
out of the church. 


Mr. Downer’s behavior made some 
talk which wasn’t altogether in his 
favor. He was respected as a business 
man and stood high in the councils of 
the Presbytery, but business is busi- 
ness and psalm singing is a kind of 
music, and that tenore robusto voice 
so captivated the congregation that 


THE SINGING SCHOOL TEACHER 









they defied Mr. Downer and chose 
Daniel Halsey as church chorister by 
a near-unanimous vote. After that. no 
matter what hymn he sang, his per- 
formance was considered superlative, 
and Mr. Downer, being a good poli- 
ticlan, kept his mouth shut. 


Chorister Halsey’s high | notes 
could be heard as far as Lover’s Lane 
on Sabbath mornings, and David 
Baker said he was often tempted to 


stay home from service because he 
could get the spirit of it just sitting 
on his porch and listening to Dan sing. 
“T could even catch his low notes 
when the wind was right,” he said. 
The chorister’s fame soon spread 
throughout the county. To oblige his 
admirers, he opened a singing school. 
The rates were one shilling a lesson 
(each pupil to find his own candle 
light) or eight shillings for thirteen 
lessons: So many wanted to take the 
full course that he was obliged to di- 
vide his classes into high, medium 
and low voice. He insisted that his 
pupils practice at least one hour a 
day and there was a season when 
the whole village was tuning up with 
do-ray-mes from morning to night; 
even farmer folks went to market 
singing. To the surprise of everyone, 
Storekeeper Downer thought this was 
an idea with some sense to it. “If a 
farmer comes into my store,’’ said he, 
‘‘and asks for a barrel of sugar and 
a keg of molasses in low voice, I know 
he’s short of brood sows and has 
plenty of potatoes and other things I 
don’t need.” 


Halsey taught in the log school 
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house in the lane (now Elmer Street) 
on the Philemon Elmer farm. It was 
built “of heavy logs with plaster be- 
tween and was strong enough to resist 
attack from the Indians.” The boys 
and girls of the village learned their 
Ahree4# R's and. High Vers there, 
throughout the Revolution. When the 
Township was established, a two-story 
brick-lined frame school house was 
erected just below the: old burial 
ground. This was destroyed by fire 
in 1816, and the citizens voted to erect 
a brick academy on the site, “two 
stories high, the upper floor to be 
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For Turnpike to Scotch Plains 

Recompence Stanbery, David Osborn, 
Jonathan Meeker, of the Scotch Plains, 
in Westfield Township, have given Public 
Notice that they mean to present a bill 
to the State Legislature on the 19th instant 
for a Turnpike Road from Morristown, by 
way of New Providence, to the Scotch 
Plains. 


From The 


Excerpts 


The Westfield Academy 


The Trustees of the Westfield Academy 
announce that they have engaged suitable 
teachers for the English and Classical De- 
partments; and that the Schools are now 
open for the reception of Students. The 
village of Westfield is remarkably pleas- 
ant and healthy. Decent and convenient 
boarding may be procured. Parents and 
Guardians may depend on a strict atten- 
tion being paid to the morals of the pu- 
pils. By Order of the Board, Jonathan 
Miller, Sec’y. Westfield (N. J.). 


Expanding the Currency 
Instructions have been received by the 
Collectors of Internal Revenue by which 
two or more citizens may unite in paying 
their U. S. taxes by a treasury note. This 
will obviate a difficulty much experienced 


and give a currency to this species of 
money. 





Another 


used for church and town meetings, 
the lower for a village school.’? The 
stately elms which now arch the 
‘Road to-the Mountain,” opposite the 


church green, were planted at this 
time. 


The academy served as a school 
and place of assembly for more than 
half a century. Among the best 
known teachers, who sang exclusively 
In low voice, were Jonathan Miller, 
Jonathan Cory, Isaac Pierson, Dr. 
Sherman Cooper, Dr. Adrian Kinch, 
Chauncey B. Ripley, Laura Ripley and 
Elizabeth Stryker. 
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Smith Williams Tan-Yard 

Smith Williams offers his Tan-Yard, 
which contains nine acres and a dwelling 
house, barn and two-story shop, bark and 
veam house, a patent back mill and a 
never failing stream of water running 
alongside, together with a number of 
hides, bark, etc. Situated in the Town- 
ship of Westfield on the road }etween 
Springfield and Scotch Plains. Jan. 24th. 


Bank Declares Dividends 


1815. The Directors of the State Bank of 
Elizabeth have declared a dividend for 
six months, to the first of April inst. of 
One Dollar and Fifty-six Cents on each 
share of the Capital Stock. subscribed 
which will be paid to the stockholders or 
their legal representatives on demand. E. 
pe Naina cashier; Elizabeth-Town, April 
Ath. 


Alarming Intelligence! 


Just as our paper is going to press we 
received intelligence of a concerted plan 
to bring out every Federal vote. We have 
not room to relate particulars at present, 
but hope our Republican Brethren may 
take the alarm, stretch every nerve and 
frustrate these deep-laid plans. Elizabeth- 
town, Oct. 14th. 
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History, tradition and. an air of mystery 
hover over the old house at 617 East Broad 
Street in which Mr. and Mrs. David S. Rob- 
erts now reside. It once stood below the old 
brick Academy, facing the church green and 
near neighbor to the Downer homestead, af- 
terwards known as the Kinch house, at Broad 
Street and Mountain Avenues. Its architect 
and builder, Samuel Downer, was so deeply 
rooted in this soil that early historians claimed 
for him the distinction of entertaining Wash- 
ington here, although he was a drummer boy 
in the army when his commander-in-chief was 
supposed to have been his guest. 


Samuel Downer was born in 1760, the son 
of a blacksmith whose forge stood on Jeru- 
salem Road, beyond the present Embree Cres- 
cent. Young Downer was reared in humble 
circumstances, but he was shrewd, thrifty and 
aggressive, and by the time he had reached 
his thirty-fourth birthday he had aceumulated 
sufficient funds to purchase land in the heart 
of the village. In 1794, he and Azariah Clark 
took title to adjoining lots on the north side 
of Broad Street, from Mountain Avenue to a 
point near the present Elm Street. Clark 
built the Town Tavern, opposite the Road to 
Rahway (now Central Avenue) in the same 
year, and Downer built his -house a few years 
later, probably about 1796. 


Tradition says that Downer kept store in 
his house, but, if so, only for a short time, 
for his family was growing rapidly—there 
were thirteen Downer children—and as his 
activities as a merchant, banker, politician 
and churchman increased, he was obliged to 
look elsewhere for business: quarters. Since 
there could be no more convenient nor cen- 
tral location than his own back yard, he built 
the store there. Pearson Greaves fixes the 
date at “about 1804”, The store was large, 
with living quarters on ‘the second floor, and 


: Se ES 
Where Samuel Downer Kept Store 





it well may be that the Downer over-flow 
lodged here. 


Downer died in 1846, and Isaac H. Pier- 
son, who had come here from Morristown to 
teach in the Academy and was postmaster 
from 1836 to 1840, took over the store in 
1849, Dr, Adrian C, Kinch bought the prop- 
erty, enlarged the homestead (it has since 
been twice remodeled) and leased the store 
to James T, Pierson. The new proprietor 
made it his home as well as place of business; 
Arthur Pierson was born here and reached 
into the cracker barrel for nourishment 
when his father was busy with customers. 
James T. carried on in the old town tradition. 
Like the acquisitive Sam Downer, he was an 
up-and-coming man of affairs—postmaster, 
politician, Presbyterian deacon, and merchant 
with a keen eye for a profitable real estate 
deal. Persons concerned about the doctrines 
of Calvinism, Republicanism or the high cost 
of living, dropped into the store to consult 
with James T. He knew the chapter and 
verse to fit the case. 


Good fortune attending his Yankee in- 
genuity, in 1882 James T. bought a lot on 
the northwest corner of Broad and Elm 
Streets, built a store there and formed a 
business partnership with W. W. Gilby in 
the grocery and dry goods business. He then 
bought his former store from Dr. Kinch and 
moved it to its present site on East Broad 
Street and converted it into an attractive 
residence. 


Captain John Sansom, skipper of the fruit 
steamer “Adirondack,” plying between New 
York and the West Indies, bought the house 
in 1885 and named it “Stanley Cottage,” 
after the noted African explorer, then in the 
public eye. Stanley Oval, which Arthur Pier- 
son developed later, derives its name from 
this source, 
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1816 
“There Is a Tavern In Our Town’’ 


That valuable land for tavern or store, 
in Westfield, formerly occupied by Azariah 
Clark, and lately by Charles Jackson, is for 
sale. Possession to be given April 1, 1817. 
This house has been occupied as a tavern 
for upwards of twenty years (since 1794) 
and is an eligible place for a man of in- 
dustry and enterprize, being pleasantly sit- 
uated in the heart of the village (on Broad 
Street, near Central Avenue). For terms, 
which will be accommodating, apply to the 
subscriber on the premises. Ezra Miller, 
October 7, 1816. 


Excerpts 


Philemon Elmer’s Farm 


For Sale: A farm within a quarter of 
a mile of Westfield meeting house, containing 
103 acres of land, 16 or more in excellent 
wood and timber, bounded by the main roads 
southerly to Bridgetown (Rahway) and east- 
erly to Elizabethtown. On said farm is a 
well-built, two-story frame house, finished 
from cellar to garret, barn and out buildings, 
a good well, spring and ever running water 
within a few steps of the house. The pay- 
ments not wanted while the legal interest is 
punctually paid. Philemon Elmer, Westfield, 
March. 5,' 1817: 


Philemon Elmer’s Headaches - 


All persons indebted to the above sub- 
scriber are invited to call and settle their 
eccounts between this and the first of May. 
Those having small accounts will do well to 
call and settle them, to save costs; as he 
intends to put by his books after that date. 


Realty News From Crane’s Ford 


Four acres of land, under high cultiva- 
tion, in the township of Westfield, adjoining 
lands of the widow Keyt, Matthias Ludlow, 
William Hays and the public highway, which 
is about four acres, will be sold on the 
premises by Andrew Deuman and Anna Noe 
(late Anna Crane), administrator of the late 


hay: 


From The 


New Jersey Journas 


David Crane, on Saturday, July 20, 1816, 
between the hours of eight and five o’clock. 


Gallows Hill Sold 


Three acres of land on Gallows Hill, West- 
field, bounded by lands of John and Abraham 
Miller, were sold at public vendue at the 
home of Ephraim Clark, Elizabeth Town, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1817. (The auctioneer failed to men- 
tion the historic fact but the property was 
sold just thirty-five years, wanting but two 
days, after James Morgan was hanged for 
shooting The Fighting Parson). 


Diplomatic But Imperative 


The subscriber informs his friends and the 
public that he has on hand a General Assort- 
ment of Goods for sale, as low as can be 
bought elsewhere—and requests all persons 
indebted to him (excepting particular cases 
by special agreement) to make payment by 
the first of June next; and all those who 
have unsettled accounts with him are request- 
ed to settle them without delay by payment 
or their notes for a short time. For which 
purpose he will give attendance at his store 
(Mountain Avenue, opposite the green), on 
Friday and Saturday of each week, until an 
opportunity is had for a general settlement 
—in hopes none will complain who neglect 
this invitation if such means are used as the 
law provides.for collecting debts, when he 
assures them that longer indulgence cannot 
be given. Samue] Downer, Westfield, April 
LOLS Th 


From a Jeweler, Not a Beautician 
Oliver Pierce, of Elizabeth Town, wants 
to purchase human hair, that is long, even 
and of very dark color, for which he will 
give a very good price. 


Postscript 
Hamilton’s Genuine Extract of Mustard 
cures gout, rheumatism and a pain in the 
neck. It’s: safesvtif. 2 
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THE STORIED PIATT COTTAGE 


It is a museum piece; what is its 
history? 

Scores of wayfarers ask that ques- 
tion as they stand before the tidy cot- 
tage near the ancient inn, on East 
Front Street, Scotch Plains. It is the 
only dwelling in this old neighbor- 
hood which still retains its native sim- 
plicity and charm. It has not changed 
since the early days when it was suc- 
cessively the home of a pioneer, a 
Revolutionary War hero, a Quaker 


woman preacher and a noted physi- 
cian. 


Known as the Piatt Cottage, it prob- 
ably was built and first occupied by 
John Shotwell, a Quaker, one of the 
founders of West Fields, whose wid- 
owed daughter, Sarah Smith, married 
Capt. William Piatt. Their three chil- 
dren were born in the house and 
many were the tales they told of their 
father’s daring on the battlefield. He 
fought with distinction at Trenton, 
_Princeton, Monmouth and in the siege 
of Yorktown which resulted in Corn- 
wallis’ surrender. He was a charter 
member of the Order of Cincinnati 
and attended the organization meet- 
ing of army officers at General von- 
Steuben’s headquarters in the Ver- 
planck house, near Fishkill, N. Y., 
May 18, 1788. . While living in the 
cottage, he reenlisted in the Army 
and was killed in a battle with the 
Indians, at Fort Recovery, Ohio, Nov. 
4, 1794. 


Shortly after his death, the widow 
Piatt sold the cottage to David Vail Jr. 
and he sold it back to the Shotwells. 
The deed covering the transaction is 
dated Sept. 12, 1809, and the price 
given is $700. Significantly the new 
owner, Jacob Shotwell, was the fa- 
ther-in-law and cousin of Jemima, 
only daughter of Captain Piatt. Soon 
thereafter, the cottage became the 
joint property of the Piatt children, 
James, Jemima and William F., and 
finally was conveyed to Elijah and 
Jemima Piatt Shotwell. 

Like his father, James Piatt was a 
soldier, a lieutenant in Colonel Pikes 
regiment in‘'the War of 1812. Wil- 
liam F. preferred medicine, but be- 
fore establishing a successful practice 
in New York City, he married Eliza 
Little of Scotch Plains, the daughter 
of a Revolutionary soldier. When Laf- 
ayette made his second visit to this 
country, he honored the son of his old 
fried and compatriot by choosing 
him as his escort at a public reception 
at Columbia College, and entered the 
hall leaning upon Dr. Piatt’s arm. 


Jemima Piatt Shotwell broke with 
the family tradition, joined her hus- 
band in the Society of Friends, and 
became a Quaker preacher. She was 
a positive character and vigorously 
denounced the theology of Elias 
Hicks. When that eloquent pleader 
for religious freedom was disowned, 
and Quakers—Orthodox and Hicksite 
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—went their separate ways, she built 
and gave to the Orthodox branch the 
meeting house on East Front Street, 
Plainfield, to be theirs ‘‘forever.” Hap- 
pily, differences have at long last been 
resolved and all Quakers now unite in 
a common fellowship at the historic 
meeting house on Watchung Avenue. 


When her husband died, Jemima 
Shotwell went to live with her grand- 
daughter, Caroline, wife of Charles 
Newell Flanders, in his family home- 
stead, across the street from the cot- 
tage. Mrs. William Buckley, who was 
born and reared in this neighborhood, 


says it’s true that Caroline was not 
very kind to her grandmother. When 
Jemima was in her last sickness, she 
complained to Grandmother Martha 
Parse, a near neighbor, that Caroline 
had taken away her goose feather bed 
and given her ‘‘this horrid hen feather 
bed.” She wept bitterly. “T’ll see 
about that,” said Martha, and forth- 
with demanded an explanation of 
Caroline. ‘‘What difference does it 
make, she’s dying!” challenged the 
granddaughter. “It makes a lot of 
difference,’ replied Martha Parse. 


“She’s got a right to die in her own 
beu:’? 


‘And she. did. 





1815 


Plainfield, July 5th.—The inhabi- 
tants of the Township of Westfield 
and surrounding neighborhood, met 
at Samuel Manning’s tavern, at Plain- 
field, to celebrate the anniversary of 
independence. Between 11 and 12 
o’clock the procession was formed— 
in which were about sixty of the ven- 
erbale actors in the perilous days of 
"76. The company was likewise grati- 
fied and the procession adorned by 
about 400 ladies, sixty dressed in 
white under the charge of William 
Lever,.Mmusie ,.masterern..on « Capty Ben- 
jamin Laing carried the eagles and 
Col. R. Stanbury the standard; Capt. 
Allen was officer of the day. ... The 
procession moved to the academy in 
the village—1200 in all—-to attend 
the exercises of the day. 1uere were 
prayers by Rev. Robert F. Randolph; 
reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by Rev. Thomas Brown; an 
appropriate ovation by Mr. Jacob F. 
Randolph, and a concluding prayer 
by Rev. Gideon Wooden. ... Then, 
the young ladies were conducted to 
a bower where about 140 of them 
partook of an entertainment; ... 220 
or more married ladies repaired to a 
separate bower and sat down to a 
comfortable dish of tea; ... the citi- 


lage ASuwinly- lio 
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1815 


zens then sat down to a good and 
plentiful table spread for them by 
Mr. 8: Manning. .. . Finally,.toasts 
were drunk to The Day, The Presi- 
dent, Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
the Army and Navy, Independence; 
to Kingly Government — “given to 
mankind by the Almighty in his wrath 
—may he in his mercy abolish them 
speedily!” _To Republican Govern- 
ment—‘‘The people (under Heaven) 
the only legitimate sovereigns—may 
all nations be convinced of this truth 


Respecting Meat Law Enforcement 

The Town of Elizabeth is incor- 
porated, yet those who officiate as 
its officers do not appear .to enforce 
the laws. ... For instance, they passed 
a law... which makes it necessary 
that the inhabitants should buy their 
meat at the market. Why is this law 
not enforced? What use in making 
laws if they are winked at? ... What 
encouragement for those who are 
willing to comply with the laws, to 
do so, when their neighbors violate 
them? ... If our laws are good, let 
them be enforced; if not, repeal them. 
In a republic where virtue is neces- 
sary for the support of the state, it 
is an incumbent duty on all civil offi- 
cers to enforce all laws 
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Plainfield’s Historic Quaker Meeting 


The Plainfield Meeting of the 
Society of Friends derives from the 
meeting which John Laing organized 
at his home in Piscataway when he 
purchased the plantation, in 1692. 
Travel was difficult in those days, 
and in order to be nearer home the 
Piscataway Friends separated from 
Woodbridge in 1725, and the day of 
meeting was changed from the first 
to the fourth day of the week so as 
not to effect the attendance at the 
latter place. Laing gave the land on 
which the meeting house—24 feet 
square, with 2400 shingles on the 
outside—was built. The first meeting 
for worship was held there in 17386. 


The peace-loving Quakers of this 
area were hard pressed to keep the 
peace during the Revolution. Their 
meeting house was occupied by sol- 
diers in ’76. Robert Willis, a Quaker 
preacher, was prevented from going 
south by the “‘Great Commotion”’ and 
narrowly escaped going to jail. Some 
of the leading Quakers had their 
property confiscated; others, includ- 
ing John Laing, were imprisoned. 


Benjamin Harris was held prisoner 
in the Morristown jail, in the vilest 
surroundings, and given barely enough 
food to keep him alive until he signed 
a “paper for independency and suf- 
fered his apprentice to go in the 
army.” For this disavowal of Quaker 
principles, Harris was disowned by: 
his brethren. Marmaduke Hunt, an- 


other prisoner, also confessed “an 
affirmation of fidelity to the States” 
in return for his liberty. He was disci- 
plined. 

The Plainfield Meeting House on 
Watchung Avenue, was built shortly 
after the Great Commotion, in 1788. 
Elias Hicks, central figure in the con- 
troversy which resulted in the separa- 
tion,.addressed large gatherings here 
on ‘several occasions. In his Journal, 
he describes a visit on “9th month, 
4th day,” 1817: ‘From this place 
(Elizabethtown) we rode home with 
our friend, Henry Shotwell, of Rah- 
way, who met us here. The next day 
we attended Friend’s Meeting at 
Plainfield. Notice having been given 
that we intended to be there,. the 
meeting was large, in which the Lord’s 
power was manifested and His arm 
made bare for our help; and through 
which way was made and utterance 
given to preach the glad tidings of 
life and Salvation to the people in 
the demonstration of the spirit. Many 
hearts were broken and contrited by 
the prevalence of its power.” Again, 
in 7th month, 1822, he attended a 
meeting, ‘which was large for the 
place and it was favored in an em- 
inent manner to our mutual comfort.” 

Records of the Friends Society of 
East Jersey have been kept since 1686, 
when the first meeting was held at 
Perth Amboy. The Plainfield Meeting 
now serves the Rahway - Woodbridge 
area, 
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David Baker's House 


This solid, old house has associations— 
historical, mortuary (so to speak) and po- 
litical. It is one of the first houses in this 
region that was built during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Nathaniel Baker built it and 
gave it to his son, David, with five acres of 
land, in 1780. 


Eli Marsh, son of Charles Marsh, bought 
the property from the Baker estate and estab- 
lished the only undertaking establishment in 
the township in 1835. When he died in 1861, 
Joseph R. Connoly (“Uncle Joe’’) took over 
the business. He lived for many years on 
Elmer St., directly back of the (present) 
public library. After Marsh, came John Lev- 
eridge, a prosperous land owner and business 
man, whose brother, Charles A., then owned 
and lived in the Henry Baker homestead, 
at Broad and Chestnut Sts., where the Meth- 


odists worshipped on clear summer Sunday 
mornings. 


The ubiquitous Amos Clark Jr. was the 
next owner. He never lived in Westfield, but 
he made things lively hereabouts for many 
years. His home was in Elizabeth. He was 
a wealthy real estate man and a _ hustler. 
After serving on the City Council and the 
State Senate, he aspired to a seat in the 
Congress. To be elected. he had to have the 
farmer vote, so he bought land in this farm- 
ing community and soon there was mud on 
his boots and eloquence in his soul, 


Eloquence, however, was not his only 
means of vote-getting. It is said that he 


Kase. Svinte. for. 


traveled around in a buckboard drawn by a 
pair of high-stepping white horses, visiting 
farms and discussing the problem of govern- 
ment in such clear and agreeable language 
that his constituents were glad to vote for 
him. He was elected. 


Congressman Clark had purchased the 
Baker house figuring on a quick turn-over, 
but lent an attentive ear to the wifely sug- 
gestion that it would be a good place for 
their son, Samuel Arthur, ‘‘to settle down 
and get married in’. The young man prompt- 
ly obliged by taking over and falling in love 
with the winsome Emily, daughter of neigh- 
bor Silas Pierson and they were married (in 
1875). Samuel Arthur’s idea of settling 
down, however, did not conform to the par- 
ental pattern, so his father determined to 
make a real farmer of him. He bought and 
gave to him the farmstead at Mountajn Ave. 
and Bucks Lane in which the Rev. James 
Ladd, a retired Baptist minister, had lived. 
“Now, Arthur,” said he, “don’t forget to 
rotate your crops!” And Arthur did for many 
years. 


Failing of reelection, ex-Congressman 
Clark spruced the Baker house up a bit and 
sold it. The Charles Fredericks and Rev. O. 
O. Jarvis, Episcopal rector, lived here at 
different times. and it was the home of 
Architect Charles Darsh for a _ generation, 
The present owners are Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Bubb, who moved here from Washington, 
D. ¢.,.1n 2935. 
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YE DOCTORS AND LAWYERS 


1683 


Gabriel Thomas, writing in 1698, 
expressed a rather low opinion of law- 
yers and physicians. “Of them I say 
nothing,” said he, forsooth, ‘because 
this country is very -peaceful and 
healthy. Long may it so continue and 
never have occasion for the tongue 
of one and the pen of the other, both 
equally destructive to man’s estate 
and lives; forsooth they hang men, 
have a license to murder and make 
mischief.” 


The common treatments of that day 
were purgings, bleedings and blister- 
ings. For ordinary ills, the housewife 
used herbs, the leaves and roots of 
which were dried for teas, powders 
and lotions. The Indian Medicine Man 
came around in the summer months 
and gave a show on the green and 
sold bottles of colored water between 
the acts as a cure-all for everything. 
This led the General Assembly to pass 
a law, in 1772, providing that every 
physician, surgeon or montebank doc- 
tor who traveled through this colony 
and “erected a stage for the sale of 
drugs of medicines of any kind shall, 
for every such offense, forfeit the sum 
of twenty pounds.” 


The law required that every person 
desiring to practice medicine “be ex- 
amined before a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court who may seek the assist- 
ance of experienced persons to con- 
duct the examination. The Doctor 
must deliver his Bill of Particulars 
to his patient in plain English words 
or nearly so as the article will admit 
of. “The Court examined the ac- 
counts’ upon request of the patients 


Jersey Justice In Olden Days 


1780 


Nevertheless, the Quacks and In- 
dian Medicine Men staged shows in 
the Olde Towne, up to and including 
the summer of 1895, on Broad and 
Prospect Streets, and one of the song 
hits of the star entertainer was about 
a man who was so bad he was afraid 
of himself. He went from had to 
worse for about a week. Reserved 
stands in the front row sold for 25c 
a bottle. 


Attorneys had no legal status until 
1698, and were not allowed to appear 
in court. “In all courts, persons of all 
persuasions may freely appear in their 
own way and according to their own 
manner and there personally plead 
their own causes themselves, or, if 
unable, by their friends, no person 
being allowed to take money for 
pleading and advice in such cases.” 

Justices of the Peace were not al- 
lowed to practice law except in be- 
half of the King’s Lord’s Proprietors 
or in their own personal controversies. 
Sheriffs, their Deputies and Court 
Clerks were prohibited, also. 


In West Jersey, the Quakers were 
subject to the discipline of their Meet- 
ings and all differences between 
Friends were referred to selected 
members of the society for settlement. 
The charter provided that “no person 
or persons shall be compelled to fee 
any attorney.” 

After the Union of 1702, the judi- 
cial system followed the English cus- 
tom, and the Courts prescribed ‘“‘the 
rules for their own conduct and those 
who pleaded before them.” 


Charles S. Boyer, 1931 
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In 1675 the assembly at Elizabeth 
Town enacted that any person com- 
mitting burglary or highway robbery 
shall be burnt in the hand with the 
letter T for the first offense, on the 
forehead with the letter B for the 
second, and for the third, the penalty 
was death. 


The Quaker Proprietors of West 
Jersey at first provided that thieves 
and robbers “shall make restitution 
to the extent of twice the value of 
the stolen goods,’ to be paid in cash 
or service. Later, in 1681, the pen- 
alty was increased four fold, and, in 
1700 first offenders were given “‘thir- 
ty-nine stripes on the bare back;”’ 
if convicted a second time, ‘“‘the let- 
ter T was burned on the forehead;”’ 
if a third time, ‘‘the letter T was 
burned in the cheek, and they were 
imprisoned at hard labor and given 
thirty-nine stripes every month for 
one year.” 

Stealing boats and canoes, in Fast 
Jersey (1686) was punishable by a 
fine, and, if unable to pay, the offend- 
er was given ten stripes on his bare 
back. 

Owing to the large amount of pa- 
per money of ‘various denominations” 
in circulation between 1723 and 1759, 


Another 


“counterfeit notes of every issue were 
passed upon the public,” but convic- 
tion was difficult. Of eleven persons 
arrested in Morris County, ten escaped 
and “through the great remissness of 
the sheriff and magistrates they con- 
tinued at and about their own houses 
and were not apprehended,” 


The penalty for making, aiding, 
assisting, altering or passing counter- 
feit bills of credit was ‘“‘death without 
benefit of clergy,’”’ up to the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. For altering the value of good 
bills, or passing them, the offender 
was pilloried, cropped, whipped or 
fined, or all three. He was also to 
pay the injured person double the 
value of the damages; or, if unable 
to pay, sold for a term not exceeding 
seven years. 


The penalty for circulating for- 
eign gold and silver coins was either 
a whipping or branding with the let- 
ter B in the brawn of the left thumb, 
fined, imprisoned, pilloried or cropped 
—any one or more of these penalties. 

If previously convicted, the pen- 
alty was death “without benefit of 
clergy.” 

Proceedings N. J. Historical 
Society—C. 8. Boyer—1931, 
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Milling was a leading occupation 
in the early days. Apple Jack was a 
home-made product and_ required 
more time than talent to give it au- 
thority. But flour and grist, the life 
of trade in the isolated farming com- 
munities, could not be properly milled 
or ground without a mill building 
and a competent miller. ‘‘So neces- 
sary was the mill that various induce- 
ments were offered to any one who 
would embark in the business. In 
some cases, land was given... or 
exclusive water rights granted, or 
part of the cost of the mill building 
assured by the inhabitants.” 


Where there was a good mill and 
an enterprising miller, the community 
prospered. The hamlet in the Wat- 
chung Hills, now known as the De- 
serted Village, was built around the 
mill which the adventurous and en- 
terprising John Willcocks (Wilcox), 
son of Peter, built and operated for 
half a century. Here farmers from 
the back country brought their grain, 
the miller receiving ‘‘one-twelfth of 
the corn and one-sixteenth of the 
other grains which were ground.” 

In order to protect the ultimate 
consumer, the General Assembly, in 
1725, passed an act standardizing the 
dimensions of the hogshead, tierce, 
barrel, half. and. quarter barrel. 
These dimensions applied only to 
“dry casks,’ that is, vessels not in- 
tended to hold liquid. The sizes of 
the “‘tite casks’? were ‘‘regulated by 
the number of gallons, ‘wine measure, 
they were to hold.” If, for example, 
‘the shipper wanted to avoid a fine 
of five dollars, every time the in- 


RIGHT ON THE BARREL HEAD! 


Jersey Justice In Olden Days 
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spector came around, he made certain 
that the barrel to be used held thirty- 
one and a half gallons and. did not 
vary more than half a gallon over 
or under. The miller or packer had 
to be careful, too, when he shipped 
or stored a barrel of flour; ‘‘true 
weight together with his initials must 
be marked with a burning iron on 
the head of the barrel’’; otherwise, 
he would have to pay a fine of six 
pence for every error of judgement. 


There must have been some 
profiteering in meat, for the law pro- 
vided that “beef and pork packers 
were not to pack anything but whole- 
some and merchantable meats, nor 
put more than four half heads in one 
barrel of pork, nor more than two 
shins in one barrel of beef, each 
barrel whereof shall be twice well 
trodden down, at least in the pack- 
ing, and be salted with a sufficient 
quantity of salt, not less than half 
a bushel.” 


The Quakers in the West Jersey 
Assembly, expressed their indigna- 
tion at “the inequality of beef and 
pork barrels, and ill ordering and 
management of provisions exported” 
that ‘“‘hath been highly injurious to 
traders and the reputation of this 
province,” by passing a law (Novem- 
ber, 1692) which provided that all 
barrels should contain at least thirty- 
one gallons and have the cooper’s 
mark thereon. Justices of the County 
Courts were empowered to appoint 
‘‘a packer inspector who should also 
stamp each barrel with his mark.” 
The penalty for violating this law was 
a fine of six shillings 
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Morris County in the neighborhood 
of Mendham, is credited with being 
the birthplace of Apple Jack; but 
Nicholas Mooney, the shrewd and 
genial flour miller of Crane’s Ford, 
always maintained that he was first 
to make a superior brand. According 
to his records, the ghost population 
of Morristown doubled during the 
first year Apple Jack was made there, 
whereas the nearest a ghost ever got 
to the West Fields was a graveyard 
on the second Watchung Mountain. 
At one time, there were so many 
spooks in the woods back of the Mor- 
ristown Tavern that horses refused to 
travel on the Jockey Hollow Road 
on moonlight nights. 


The Ghost Business was profitable 
in Morristown, Mr. Mooney said. One 
night, on his way home from the Tav- 
ern, the village school teacher made 
the acquaintance of some influential 
ghosts from Schooley’s Mountain and 
formed a combine to sell “restricted 
hidden-treasure plots” to his bibulous 
cronies. They met in the woods, in 
the light of the moon, full robed, and 
sold ten plots for $2500—cash on the 
spot. They might have sold the entire 
mountain, a week later—so the Miller 
declared—but the Chief Ghost took 
one drink too many and was caught 
trying to sell Washington’s Head- 
quarters to a statue of Mad Anthony 
Wayne. He was wearing a bed sheet 
and hob-nailed shoes, at the time. 
The next day he worked the Sheriff 
for a breath of fresh air and made 
his escape. The other ghosts formed 
a Temperance League and_ shortly 
thereafter Schooley’s. Mountain be- 
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came a health resort. ‘‘That,’’ said 
the Miller, laughing heartily, ‘“‘is the 
only good that ever came from drink- 
ing the ‘Jersey Lightning’ brand of 
Apple Jack.” 

Nicholas Mooney was a_ proud 
man. Not one single drop of his ap- 
ple jack was for sale at any price. 
He turned would-be buyers away 
coldly. But he gave warm welcome 
to the drovers from the hills of Hun- 
terdon who tarried at the mill stream | 
to water and feed their cattle and 
hogs — sometimes as many as 500 
head—on their way to market. They 
were nearing journey’s end when the 
head of the long procession reached 
his door—a tedious, two-day journey, 
with nights under the stars, at the 
road side, and little rest for man or 
beast. How welcome the sieht of the 
miller in the doorway! And how re- 
freshing the drinks which he proffer- 
ed them! To the men on the feed 
wagons and the drovers in the sad- 
dles, in turn, he would say, holding 
high the brimming glass: “’Tis the 
best in the land, but ’tis none too 
good for my good friends from the 
hills of Hunterdon.” 

The drovers were silent men and 
made no show of gratitude, but tra- 
dition holds that, whenever they 
passed through Crane’s Ford, dis- 
quieting noises came from Nicholas 
Mooney’s barnyard, and soon there- 
after, the tenderloins of pork and 
savory sausage that came from his 
larder were as welcome to the dis- 
criminating palate as was the match- 
less, home-made apple jack that came 
from his well-stocked cellar. 
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May Be ings Ry Oldest I House 


History links the name of William Pierson 
with two of Westfield’s oldest houses. The 
family homestead on Benson Place, in which 
his great-great-granddaughter, Mrs. Phoebe 


-—~Pierson Brewer, aged 92, now resides, was 


built by him about 17465. The house, at East 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, now the home 
of Dr. G. W. Esty, in which the pioneer spent 
the more prosperous years of his long life, 
was purchased by him in 1770. Its builder 
may have been Deacon John Woodruff, who 
lived there and died in 1768 at the age of 63. 


William Pierson was a tailor. In the gen- 
eration in which he lived on Benson Place 
(Elizabethtown Road), he worked at his trade 
by night, farmed by day. Here he reared a 
family of seven children, and when his son, 
William Jr., married in 1770, he gave him the 
old homestead as a wedding present and went 
to live in the Broad Street house. Here his 
wife died and he courted and won the hand 
of the winsome widow of Henry Baker, who 
lived across the way. 


The age of this house is largely a matter 
of conjecture. Pearson Greaves, old town 
genealogist, thinks it was one of the first to 
be built in the settlement, ‘‘and if you say 
it is the oldest house now standing in West- 
field you will not be far wrong’. There were 
thirty acres in the farm, extending along 
Chestnut Street (then a lane connecting with 
the plantation of Samuel Miller) to the pres- 
ent Kimball Avenue, and along Broad Street, 
to include what later became Stanley Oval. 
Tradition holds Farmer Pierson in esteem as 
an animal husbandman, 


William Pierson died in 1801, aged 80, 
and the house remained in the family until 
1880, when Silas Pierson, great-grandson of 
the pioneer, fell upon hard times and his 
property was sold under the hammer to James 


T. Pierson, a distant kin, for $5000. This 
proved a profitable investment for the enter- 
prising storekeeper. Scarcely was the ink dry 
on the. deed of sale when he sold six of the 
thirty acres, including the homestead and 
farm buildings, for the price which he had 
paid for the entire tract. 


The new owner, Charles V. Peddie, mod- 
ernized the house in the Victorian manner. 
The left wing, which had been the kitchen, 
was torn down and a new wing built which 
became a parlor and the scene of many mem- 
orable social gatherings. That favorite Vic- 
torian embellishment, a cupola, was added, 
and as riding and driving were the chief fam- 
ily diversions, a porte-cochere extended from 
the wide, sweeping ‘front porch’. Father 
Peddie and his elder daughter, Genevieve, 
were charter members of the town’s first rid- 
ing, Westfield Equestrian, club. 


In 1905, the Peddies sold 600 feet of the 
property in the rear of their house and 
grounds on Chestnut Street, to Florist Charles 
Doerrer, and ten years later, he sold two- 
thirds of it (445 feet) to the newly organ- 
ized Tennis Club. The club also bought the 
old Pierson barn from the Peddies, moved it 
to its present site and converted it into a 
club house. What are now the shower rooms 
were the box stalls for the Peddie horses; 
the pig sty adjoined; and, where, now, em- 
bryonic Tildens discuss the game from win- 
dow seats overlooking the courts, while girls 
and boys of the teen age brush by them do- 
ing a wiggle-woggle that would astound their 
old-fashioned forebears, and, at the end of 
every whirl, remark, ‘‘That’s the cat’s whis- 
kers!’’—then and there, in the long, long ago, 
Farmer Pierson’s little lambs gamboled, and, 
in moments of high glee, gave forth a tim- 
orous ‘“‘baa’’. 
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POLITICS AS USUAL 


Jersey Justice in the Early Days 


1680 


The Sheriff was in charge of elec- 
tions. He appointed a clerk and in- 
spector for each candidate and wrote 
down the names of each elector. The 
law of 1725 directed the Sheriff ‘“‘to 
give public notice of the day and 
place of the election, and on the 
appointed day, between the hours of 
ten and twelve, proceed to the elec- 
tion,” and “shall declare the choice 
upon the voters nor. adjourn to any 
other place without consent of the 
candidates.’ The election continued 
“until all the electors had voted.” If 
a defeated candidate questioned the 
result, he could examine the poll list 
by paying ‘‘a reasonable fee.”’ If con- 
victed, the briber and _ bribe-taker 
were deprived forever of the fran- 
chise or prohibited from holding pub- 
lic office. “Any person convicted, 
within a year, of drunkenness, certain 
‘named’ immoralities, insolvency, or 
being a foole,” was denied the vote. 

- Elections were “bitterly contested” 
and there are many instances on rec- 
ord of illegal voting, of violent tirades 
against the characters of the oppon- 
ents of physical combats at the polls. 

In East Jersey, only property own- 
ers could vote. Every voter was “re- 
quired to own fifty acres of ground, 
or if living in boroughs, to own a 
house and three acres of attached 
land, or, in lieu of these, to have 
an estate of fifty pounds.’’ 

Under the Concessions of West 
Jersey, the Proprietors, freeholders 
and inhabitants, assembled on March 
25, 1680, and chose “two able and 


Rage Hhnity 


1725 


honest men, fit to government.”’ Later, 
a full General Assembly of 100 free- 
holders was chosen. Under the Union 
of 1702, a freeholder could vote only 
if he owned ‘100 acres in his own 
right’’; and, in the Instructions of 
1709, this was incrased. to.. ‘1000 
acres, or a persona] estate of 500 
pounds for members of the Assembly, 
and 100 acres, or personal estate of 
fifty pounds, for voters.’”’ The candi- 
date must live in his voting district. 
In East Jersey, the legislators were 
farmers or, in some cases, preachers 
“with little or no legal training.” In 
1683, the Assembly at Elizabeth-Town 
advised the Governor that they were 
going home to save “their crops of 
corn” which were in danger of “great 
damage and losse because of the 
wether being so wett.” They said 
they would reconvene at ‘a fit and 
seasonable time.’ Then, when the 
country was ‘“damnified that the 
deputies have not attended the writs 
wherewith they were summoned,” the 
Assembly met and passed ‘‘a law 
fining each absentee ten shillings for 
each day he is wanting.” .Deputies 
living at a distance were empowered 
“to press any vessel, horse or man 
to be aiding for their passage.”’ 
Among the Quakers of West Jer- 
sey, law making, like the meeting for 
business, was a religious exercise. 
The Quaker form of worship en- 
couraged thoughtfulness and a con- 
scientious regard for human rights. 
—Proceedings of N. J. Historical 
Society—C. S. Boyer, 1931. 
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When Abraham 


The old town was astir at dawn. Flags 
flew from dooryards and windows; bells 
rang. Republican Westfield was preparing to 
welcome a new leader, who had emerged 
from the obscurity of a Kentucky cabin, to 
become the first Republican President, in a 
critical hour. Yes, Abraham Lincoln was 
coming! He would soon be leaving Jersey 
City en route to Washington to be inaugu- 
rated, and would say a few words to his 
friends of Union County from the platform 
of his special train, at the Pennsylvania 
depot, Elizabeth. Every party worker in town 
was going and taking his family with him; 
some by train, some by stage and carriage— 
all hoping for an opportunity to shake the 
hand of the man who was to lead them safely 
through the cruelest Civil War in history. 


It was a balmy Feb. 21, 1861, and the 
procession of vehicles moved slowly onto the 
main road, leading eastward. The head coach 
was nearing Crane’s Ford when a halt was 
called. The driver of a cart, traveling in an 
opposite direction, was blocking the road and 
the men folks stopped to see what was the 
matter. The driver was standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, pointing with his whip to- 
ward an open carriage approaching from Gal- 
lows Hill Road. “Look! Look!” he shouted. 
“Here comes Abe Lincoln! Durned if it ain’t 
or I’ll eat them whiskers!” 

“Durned if it ain’t,” echoed a voice from 
the roadside. ‘“Durned if it ain’t!” 


The word passed quickly down the line 
and vehicles were soon emptied of their oc- 
cupants, who gathered in groups at the cross- 
road. Hopes ran high. That must be Mr. 
Lincoln on the front seat. And could that be 
Mrs. Lincoln driving? And who were the 
two bewhiskered gentlemen in the back seat. 
Members of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet—perhaps? 
And how did they get ’way out here in ‘the 
country at this early hour? No telling. Hon- 
est Abe had his own way of doing things. 
He was called a man of mystery. 


As the carriage drew near, a stout little 
fellow stepped in front of the crowd and 
offered “three cheers for President Lincoln.” 
They were given with some restraint and he 
was about to call for more, when a heavy 
hand was laid upon his shoulder and a deep 
voice spoke into his ear. “Shut up, you sim- 
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pleton! That ain’t Abe Lincoln. That’s young 
Gid Ludlow taking his best girl to see the 


president.” This commanding person was 
recognized as Dr. Stryker, family physician, 


who knew everybody and spoke his mind on 
all occasions. 


A murmur went through the crowd. When 
the carriage arrived and the lady driving ex- 
changed nods with Dr. Stryker, the cheer 
leader made a wry face and disappeared. 


“Gid;” explained the doctor, ‘‘you’ve fool- 
ed half of Westfield with that hat and those 
whiskers. All these folks were expecting to 
pay their respects to Abraham Lincoln.” 


Gideon Ludlow was a most deliberate and 
calculating young man. He removed the lap 
robe and gradually elevated his angular 
frame to a standing position. Though he was 
but 22, he was accustomed to public speak- 
ing, having won the prize in oratory at Miss 
Hannah Miller’s private school and addressed 
a town meeting on the slavery question. Lift- 
ing his glistening top hat, he bowed, first to 
his lady companion; then to the crowd. 
“Thank you, my fellow countrymen,” he said, 
solemnly. “I hope to prove myself worthy 
of the flattering compliment you have paid 
me on this momentous occasion. We all want 
to be like Honest Abe. He is a man of the 
people. He will be a great president.” 


Dr, Stryker joined in the applause which 
followed. “Gid,” said he, taking his horse 
by the bridle, “that was a first-rate speech 
and we’re going to put you up in front of 
this Westfield delegation. Any one who looks 
as much like Lincoln as you do ought to be 
the first to shake his hand.” 


And so it happened that when the spe- 
cial train arrived in Elizabeth, Gideon Lud- 
low was among the dignitaries waiting to 
welcome Mr. Lincoln. Every one there said 
he looked like the president and was not un- 
like him in manner. To the worshipful Gid- 
eon this was indeed a “momentous occasion” 
—the most momentous in his lifetime of 92 
years. Never would he forget Mr. Lincoln’s 
kindly smile and warm handclasp as they 
stood facing each other on the car platform. 
If these two had met in this age of inven- 
tion an@ discovery, a score of cameras would 
have clicked and the story would have trav- 
eled *round the world. ° 
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“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT”—wWill the gentleman who made 
this prophecy call on the Editor, as an explanation is needed? 
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SALUTATORY. 
In presenting to the citizens of West- 
field the initial number of the first journal 
issued in the township, we feel a nutural 


pride in being the pioneers ino the field. 


The Townsman At Home 


1875 


A much needed improvement has been 
made to the sidewalk in front of the stores 
occupied by Messrs. Gale, Townley, Clark, 
Bayard, and Darsh; let the other store keep- 
ers take advantage of this good example. 


Another of those pleasant social gather- 
ings, in the lecture room of the Presbyterian 
Church, on the 12th ult.; many thanks are 
due the iadies for the good things furnished. 


The Fire Department has been organized, 
and as long as its movements are governed 
by the following well-known residents, who 
were elected officers for the ensuing year, on 
the 10th ult., our townspeople can feel assured 
that it will be efficiently managed: Jos, S. 
Clark, Foreman; Courtland Little, First 
Assistant; W. Hall, Second Assistant; Jna. 
Burhans, Secretary; Geo. Tice, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Miller’s two new houses on Central 
Ave. are about completed, and are-a decided 
improvement to that part of Westfield. 


Rev. Dr. Ryman and Chas. A. Kinch 
expect to start about the middle of this 
month for a European tour.. Our good wishes 


Excerpts From Westfield’s First Newspaper 


1875 


for a pleasant and profitable trip and safe 
return go with them. 


Our fellow townsman, who keeps us cool 
through the warm weather, with the product 
of Clark’s Lake, has sold out his vegetable 
and fruit store to J, Hervey Townley. 


The. improvements to the Hotel property 
are very noticeable, and reflect credit on the 
owner, Mr. Stitt. 


It is rumored that the Widow of the late 
Judge Tomlinson, has placed her extensive 
property interests in the hands of Mr. Hos- 
ford.—Among it are some of the finest build- 
ing sites in our village. 


Messrs. Miller & Sons, whose advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue, propose 
opening the store adjoining their present one 
shortly, with a well selected assortment of 
Dry Goods. We trust that the new enter- 
prise may meet with the success it deserves. 


Of the $2,000 required to purhase the 
New Organ for the Presbyterian Church 
$1,000 has already been subscribed. 


(The first copy of Westfield’s first newspaper was found among the keepsakes of the late 
Luther Whitaker by his grandson, the late Gerald Downs, and given by Mrs. Downs for use 


in this column.) 
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Beto Th. Old Swimmin’ Hole 
Bloodgood’s mill pond—that in- 
land retreat at the bend of the Rah- 


way River, in Clark Township—was 
the swimmin’ hole for many genera- 
tions of small boys, before the auto- 
mobile brought the seashore to their 
front door. Minute Men and soldiers 
of: the line bathed in its coo] waters, 
in Revolutionary days. The first mill 
was built about 1770. Here grain was 
ground and woolen yarn manufac- 


tured for the Continental Army. 
Later, one Philip Trussler had a 
bleaching and calico works here 


which was destroyed by fire. 


The name Bloodgood has been 
associated with the place since 1847. 
William Bloodgood built a new mill 
on the foundation of the old and 
added several larger buildings for the 
manufacture of felt—the only busi- 
ness of its kind in New Jersey at the 
time. He was a solid, tenacious man. 
When misfortune overtook him, in the 
form of a devastating fire, he set 
about rebuilding immediately and 
within the year the new mills, mod- 
ern in design, superior in workman- 
ship and equipment, were going full 
tilt. 

When the old gentleman died, a 
prosperous and honored citizen, his 
son, William, Jr., succeeded to the 
business and formed a partnership 
with W. J. Taylor. New buildings 


were added until the mills and tene- 
ments occupied several acres. The 
partners built fine mansions on the 
high ground opposite the mill; one 
old Colonial house, near the entrance 
to the ground, is said to have been 
built by Trussler, early in the last 
century. 


The mills turned out feltings and 
all sorts of fabrics, including goods 
of many hues for ladies’ underskirts 
and petticoats—long since outmoded 
but then an indispensable accessory 
to every lady’s wardrobe. (They 
wore them in layers of three, usually.) 
The annual production was over 2,- 
000,000 square yards, and the firm 
paid out $75,000 in wages. Revenue 
from taxes was the chief support of 
the township. The mill pond provid- 
ed good swimming and fishing from 
spring to fall, and good skating in 
the winter. 

The old mill house is still there by 
the spillway, and the mill, none the 
worse for the wear and tear of eighty 
years, continues to turn out goods— 
furniture, now!—though the Blood- 
goods left these parts for ’York State 
a generation ago. And the mill pond? 
—well, it looks as crystalline clear 
and inviting as ever. How about a 


date for a dip in the old swimming 
hole, the first, warm summer after- 
noon? 
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When Scotch Plains Divorced The Old 


It’s odd how historical documents will 


turn up in the least expected places, observed ° 


Old Timer as he reached into his pocket and 
brought forth a small leather-covered note- 
book across the face of which was written: 
“Fanwood Democratic Minutes.” That, said 
he, was found in a scrap pile during a re- 
cent paper drive and turned over to Richard 
B. Gendall, Town Treasurer. It contains the 
original account of the first Democratic Pri- 
mary, held HatiDeany) Hall, »wScetch.) Plains, 
March 9, 1878, to nominate the party can- 
didate for the recently formed Township of 
Fanwood. It was written in long hand by 
Thomas J, Nichols, Secretary; and signed by 
him and the chairman, C. W. L. Martine. 


According to this report, there were pret- 
ty lively goings-on around the old cracker 
barrel in those days. After being married 
to Westfield for nearly two centuries; the 
’Plains folks decided to go it alone, and got 
a bill of absolute divorcement, in 1877, tak- 
ing the larger half of the old town along 
with them. Tom Nichols, Levi Darby, George 
Squier, Joseph A. Patterson and Charlie Mar- 
tine were the leading Democrats, and they 
had made plans to take over the reins of 
government in the new township. 


They were slow getting started with the 
meeting. First, they had to declare a recess 
“‘to allow the delegations from distant parts 
to arrive’, Then, they had a time finding 
the right man for Assessor. Levi Darby, who 
was holding out for an office where he could 
exercise his authority, declined, and George 
Squire was not at the corner grocery store 
when a committee was sent to wait on him, 
so his name was withdrawn. John Darby 
was next in line and he said he didn’t seek 
the office, but he’d take it if it was agree- 
able to all those present, which, of course, 
it was. The rest of the slate went through 
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without much argument. Tom Nichols got 
the big plum, Township Clerk; and George 
Squier showed up just in time to be named 
for Collector. The Town Solons—that was 
what they were called in those days—were 
headed by Levi Darby; his associates were 
Jacob D. French, Joseph A. Patterson, Max 
Griebel and Isaac Lambert. By some fine 
electioneering, the entire Democratic ticket 
was elected with the exception of Griebel, 
who lost out to Stites Parse, the Demosthenes 
of the G. O. P. Levi Darby got his wish 
and was named the first chairman of the 
Township Committee, and that, along with 
the political strategy which he acquired in 
Westfield, made him the party boss. 

It’s likely the Democrats would have re- 
mained in power a long time if they hadn’t 
neglected the Fire Department. They were 
liberal with their appropriations for roads— 
$1000; and the poor, $400; and under the 
head of ‘incidental expenses’ they allowed 
the boys $100 for spending money. But not 
one solitary cent did they appropriate to help 
the volunteer firemen defray expenses, 

That started a rumpus. The firemen had 
worked hard to organize the Excelsior Hook 
and Ladder Co., and they thought the town 
ought to contribute some financial encourage- 
ment. Boss Darby promised to help them out 
next year, but he was too late. The Repub- 
licans joined up with the Excelsiors to form 
a coalition government. They called it The 
Greenback Union Labor Party. 

The campaign of 1879 was one of the 
hottest on record. The leading orators of 
the township held forth nightly on the vil- 
lage green. Both sides were pro bono pub- 
lico, but the Union Labor Party had the 
support of all the firemen and the mugwumps, 
of which there were quite a few, and when 
the votes had been counted, election night, 
Boss Darby and his party were beaten by 
nearly 75 votes—a landslide in that day. 
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The principle fight was over the Township 
Committee. Three men were chosen, instead 
of five, and they were all Republicans— 
Henry C. Randolph, Lewis W. Miller Jr. and 
John J. Marsh. Stites M. Parse was elected 
Freeholder in place of Charlie Martine; and 
Sam Ball, who was good at picking winners, 
succeeded John Darby as Assessor. Tom 
Nichols, an out-and-out Democrat before he 
took office, was reelected. Like most suc- 
cessful Town Clerks, he was a poet and 
story teller, and avoided all political argu- 
ments. George Squier, another Democrat, 
was reelected Collector. He was considered 


the best all ’round hand shaker in the county. 

The Election and Town Meeting was held 
at the house of Excelsior H. & L, Co. at 
Scotch Plains. The volunteers asked only for 
$100, and it was considered a modest ap- 
propriation and everybody voted for it. An- 
other item which helped out in the emer- 
gency was the increase in the appropriation 
for “incidental expenses” from $100 to $300. 
Before he voted, the Town Wag asked the 
Judge of Elections, Dan Perry, if incidentals 
covered “still alarms’. It remains to be 
noted that Scotch Plains has been a Repub- 
lican town ever since. 





Eggs Fusticated—1895 


Peg-Leg Charlie Holmes rested his wooden 
member upon the dashboard and clucked, 
“Go ’long, you, Mabel, go ’long!” The owner 
of a castoff spring wagon and a boney mare, 
recently given to him by neighbors who 
thought the Negro would be better off rico- 
cheting than hobbling into town, he felt proud 
as a peacock. The mare limped, the wagon 
creeked and Charlie crooned. It was a big 
day—Saturday!—on his calendar. He was 
gwine for to see his Rachel, at Missus Ped- 
dies. 


Rachel was cook at Peddies. Energetic, 
efficient, plump and good natured, she com- 
manded the high wage of $15 per month and 
board. She went by the name of Holmes and 
was said to be Charlie’s wife, though she sel- 
dom visited him at his cabin on Summit Road, 
preferring the comfort and gratuities of the 
Peddie mansion to that “smelly ole place 
Charlie libs in.””’ But she was devoted to the 
crippled Negro. On Saturday mornings, she 
met him in the driveway near the barn, with 
a new-made lemon meringue pie, a loaf of 
bread, and a package of choice Havana cigar 
butts for his pipe. On this morning, she had 
a big “‘s’prize’’ for him—a small basket filled 
with eggs (secretly gathered from the coops 
in the “‘ebenin’”), which she placed cautiously 
on the seat beside him. Then she told him to 
hold out his hand. “Dere you is,’’ said she, 
and laid in his eager palm a bright silver 
dollar. ‘‘Dat’s for you to get some woolen 
mittens and wristlets. Winter soon be here, 
chile, an’ you needs ’em drivin? 


Charlie’s eyes sparkled with admiration. 
He kissed her. ‘‘I’ll get dem mittens sure 
‘nuff, honey,’ he said. “Yes, ma’am!’’ Reso- 
lution failed, however, when he reached town. 
He couldn’t make the mare go straight to the 
store. ‘Jus’ natchully” she stopped at the 
hitching post in front of the hotel, and he 
had to step in for a minute to talk with Mr. 
Coombs, the proprietor, ... 


Late that afternoon, Alzamora Buck, Esq., 
paused in his walk homeward to observe a 
curious spectacle. A mare .attached to a 
spring wagon was munching grass content- 
edly under the big oak tree in the bend on 
Mountain Avenue; while its owner, stretched 
upon the seat, his wooden leg projecting over 
the front wheel, snored, and from his wooly- 
black head there dripped a filmy yellow sub- 
stance. Mr. Buck poked the sleeper with his 
walking stick. ‘Charlie!’ he catled, ‘wake 
up! Your eggs are scrambled!” 


Charlie groaned and opened his eyes. 
Blinking, he lifted his stocky body into an 
upright position. “Ugh! Ugh!’ Something 
seemed to tell him that the wicked debil had 
got the better of him again. Ugh! Who was 
that gen’lman standing there, grinning at 
him? Sure ’nuff, it was Mr, Buck. He bowed 
politely and smiled. ‘‘Good ebenin’, Suh;’ 
then raised his hand to his cheek. Something 
was wrong there; it felt greasy. He looked at 
his hand. ‘For de Lawd sakes, dem’s eggs!” 
he exclaimed. “Yes, suh! But dey ain’t 
scrambled, Mr. Buck. No, suh! Dey’s fusti- 
cated. Dat’s what dey is—fusticated!” 
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The Greater Johnson 


Surrogate George H. ‘Greater’ 
Johnson, of old town baseball fame, 
died July 24, 19338, in Doctor’s Hos- 
pital, New York. He was born in 
Scotch Plains, Nov. 26, 1871, and lived 
there all his days. A big, good nat- 
ured and energetic kid, he led his 


Scotch Plains Giants against the Young - 


Invincibles of Westfield in many a 
baseball and football jamboree, which 
usually ended in a wild scramble for 
permanent possession of the ball. He 
was the best pitcher in these regions 
and usually won his games. To settle 
a probable dispute over ownership, 
Captain Johnson would stuff the ball 
in his pocket after striking the last 
batter out, and say “‘Come on, fellers, 
let’s go home.” His:reputation as a 
local strike-out king attracted the at- 
tention of semi-professional baseball 
magnates. He pitched for two seasons 
in the New York State League, and 
was nick-named ‘‘Greater”’ because of 
his ample girth—not to mention his 
wide, looping outcurves that just made 
the outside corner. 


When the late Charlie Codding or- 
ganized the Central New Jersey Base- 
ball League, ‘‘Greater” alternated on 
the slab with Jack Sharratt of the 
New York Giants. When not pitching 
he played centerfield. It was his now 
historic muff of a high fly ball, with 
two men out and tw> men on, that 


- ALK 


gave Plainfield the winning run in a 
crucial game at Drake Park, on an 
historic Fourth of July afternoon. 


After that conspicuous perform- 
ance, the undaunted ‘‘Greater’’ en- 
tered politics and his fielding average 
steadily improved. He was Town 
Assessor, Town Boss, Clerk of the 
House of Assembly, Under Sheriff, 
Sheriff, and finally Surrogate. As Re- 
publican leader of Union County, he 
wielded as much power ag any indi- 
vidual in the councils ef his party 
in the State. When Walter Edge was 
U. S. Senator, he sought 'to have 
“Greater” appointed Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, but was obliged to 
withdraw his name because of the 
effective opposition of Mrs. Lillian E. 
Feickert of Plainfield. This feminine 
rebuff did not weaken ‘“Greater’s’”’ 
control of party affairs, however. He 
resigned as County Chairman to be 
elected Surrogate by a substantial ma- 
jority. ‘Greater’ suffered from the 
common affliction of the big-hearted 
political leader — too many friends 
who were with him if and when he 
could do something for them. In try- 
ing to accommodate all of them, he 
occasionally struck out the wrong 
man. Considering the nature of the 
game he played, and the contradic- 
tions in human nature, his did pretty 
well for himself and for his party. 
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There was gloom in Republican 
Westfield. A most shocking thing had 
happened. Not only had Grover 
Cleveland been elected, but this cit- 
adel of Protectionism had given its 
standard bearer a slender majority of 
twelve votes. Uncle Sam Reese, chief 
of the G.O.P. wigwam, Postmaster 
Luther Whitaker, N. B. Gardner, 
Freeman Bloodgood, Dr. Sherman 
Cooper, John Dorvall, C. A. Smith and 
the Doleful Deacon sat in the back of 
Bayard’s Drug Store, talking things 
over by the light of a solitary gas 
lamp. Doors were locked, shades 
drawn. Said Uncle Sam, “‘We’ve a 
mighty poor opinion of the Demo- 
cratic party, but we’ve got to put up 
with it for four years more.” Luther 
whispered, ‘‘The boys are in bad 
shape, Bayard.” 


Dr. Bayard was a Democrat, but 
obliging. He took a tall bottle and 
vial down from the shelf. ‘This,’ 
said he, holding the vial to the light 
as he poured, “is prescribed by Dr. 
Cooper. How about your asthma, 
Sam?” Uncle Sam coughed—‘‘This 
campaign has worn me out.” Pop 
Gardner said, “We all feel about the 
same amount. I don’t suppose Mul 
Scudder would want any. He’ll be 
our next postmaster.’ This was a sly 
dig at Luther whose expectations of 
reappointment had vanished with 
Harrison’s defeat. 

Uncle Sam grinned, “Mul will be 
around tomorrow night to tell us 
about it. He’s a smart politician. 





Make a good postmaster—hey, Lu- 
ther?”’ Luther lit a cigar and an- 
swered softly, ‘It’s bed time, boys.” 
They moved cautiously into the front 
of the store, leaving something on the 
shelf for the Deacon. Then someone 
rapped on the window. In the street, 
a band played—and how they sang! 


“Grover, Grover, four more years 
for Grover; 

Out he goes, in he goes, now he’s 
in the clover.”’ 

In the drug store, they peeked from 
behind the window shades. Broad 
Street was a dazzling spectacle of 
torches, colored lights, flaring rockets, 
streaming flags and banners. Bare 
headed, Ira Lambert stood on top of 
his Mt. Ararat Dairy wagon, cheering. 
Nearby were Chris Harden, Mu! Scud- 
der, John Marsh, Will Alpers, Charlie 
Clark Sr. and other party big wics. 
Under the arc lights, J. T. Lawrence 
read a telegram from “our distinguish- 
ed fellow townsman, Chauncey B. Rip- 
ley,” predicting that the Democrats 
would control the government for the 
next 25 years. This excited some satir- 
ical comment in the drug store. “Rip- 
ley was a candidate for Governor and 
received one complimentary vote in 
the Democratic state convention,” 
chuckled Uncle Sam. ‘‘Cost him two 
hundred!’’ whispered Luther. 


Again, the tapping on the window 
and a shrill voice called, ‘“‘Come on 
out, Luther! And you, Uncle Sam! 
How about a big laugh now, Doc 
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Another 


Cooper? Haw! Haw! Haw! Has the 
Deacon wet his whistle yet?” 


The band struck up Yankee Doodle 
and the paraders, flanked by torch 
bearers, moved on. Jim  French’s 
mule, hitched to a dumping cart driv- 
en by Charlie MacQuoid, led the pro- 
cession. In the cart was an effigy of 
Benjamin Harrison with a horse col- 
lar around its neck, labeled ‘Tariff 
Fraud.” Theo. McGarrah, J. W. Ar- 
kell, Pat Traynor, Will Keeler, Theo. 
Bushnell and Addison Clark followed, 
carrying banners reading, “Four More 
Years For Grover” and “Bill McKin- 
oF Did It With His Big McKinley 

uh 


a 


Bret) lh 


Startling Stops By Chet 


Young Chester Wesp was always 
in a hurry; the more he hurried, the 
more he stuttered; the more he stut- 
tered, the funnier his remarks. He 
had an individual way of saying and 
doing things. His favorite sport was 
baseball and, though his style of 
handling the ball was strictly unor- 
thodox, he was a good player. One 
day, in a game between pick-up nines, 
he chose to play first base, and the 
boys thought they would have some 
fun, throwing the ball at his feet. 
Chet made some startling stops, let 
the wide ones go by, and while the 
rightfielder was chasing the ball, he 
sat on the bag, as silent as a mummy. 
Following his turn at bat, he moved 
over to shortstop. ‘‘Hey, Chet!” called 
John Traynor, from behind the plate, 
“you're first baseman!” 

“Y-y-yep,” stuttered Chet, reach- 
ing for a high bounder. ‘“‘Bu-bu-but I 
g-g-vot t-ta ge-ge-get some p-p-prac- 
tice. Yu’ g-g-vot ta b-b-be a g-g-go-od 
shotstop to p-p-play first b-b-base on 
this t-t-team.” ... 


Charlie Clark said afterwards that 
it was the biggest Democratic parade 
in the history of Westfield, and he 
was right. It was also the last. They’d 
given up such things when Woodrow 
Wilson was elected. The Great Com- 
moner with his silver tongue and Cross 
of Gold nearly wrecked the party. 
After Cleveland, the G.O.P. ran the 
country for sixteen years. And most 
of the old line Democrats who cheered 
long and loud for Old Grover, in 1892, 
cheered longer and louder for Repub- 
lican Bill McKinley, four years later. 





One cold day, when hurrying down 
North Avenue, Chet was hailed by 
the driver of a moving van who in- 
quired the road to Rahway. Chet 
blew on his hands, then pointed a 
skinny forefinger down the road. «‘Y- 
yu g-g-g-go down t-t-t-t-that c-c-cor- 
ner and t-t-t-tuh t-t—O, hell! g-g-go 
ahead! Yu-yu can b-b-bee there b-b- 
before I can t-t-tell yuh!” 

A few days later, a_ proverbial 
joker met Chet on Broad Street. ‘Hey 
Chet,” he parried, ‘how do I get to 
Rahway from here?” 

“Who t-told y-y-yuh my name was 
Chet?” returned Chet. 

PATH) POCA... 

“Then g-g-go ask F-F-Fogarty!’’ 
“Mountainside” Became A Borough 

The Borough of Mountainside was 
formally established at the election 
of the “Border Folks” on Tuesday, 
September 24, 1895. Eighty-two votes 
were cast — seventy-seven for, and 
four against. The officers in charge 
were William Schoonover, judge; 
J. B. Roll, clerk; William Darby, L. 8. 
Robbins and J. B. Holmes, inspectors. 
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The Theta Theta Chapter of the 
Sigma Chi elected Grover Cleveland 
an honorary member of the fraternity 
when the president visited Ann Arbor 
to address the student body of the 
University of Michigan on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, but, ‘‘owing to the rush 
and excitement attendant upon his 
visit,’ the notification committee was 
unable to see him and arranged for 
an “informal initiation” at the White 
House by correspondence. 

The honor of revealing the frater- 
nal mysteries fell to Chauncey B. Rip- 
ley, lawyer, doctor of philosophy and 
son-in-law of the wealthy Gideon Ross, 
Esq., at whose manor, on Elizabeth 
Avenue, he resided when in town. Dr. 
Ripley practiced law in New York, 
was “chief officer” || of . the, ‘City 
Alumni Club” and was known as ‘‘the 
bulwark of Free Trade and Democ- 
racy” in political circles. Large,.round- 
faced, rosy-cheeked, with cupid-like 
dimples in his chin, he had a slight 
advantage of the president in height, 
réachwtand avoirdupoisy * fA t * 


They faced each other at opposite 
ends of the Blue Room. Dr. Ripley 
bowed and spelled the Pass Word in 
whispers; the president bowed and 
returned the whispers. Then Dr. Rip- 
ley shook hands with Yimself again 
and again and again to demonstrate 
the Secret Grip. This was an intricate 
arrangement of the thumb and lower 
fingers of the right hand, under cover 
of the left hand. While Dr. Ripley 
executed each movement, at first 
slowly, then in gradually increasing 
tempo, the president retained his 


“OUCH!” SAID 





BROTHER RIPLEY 


presence of mind and, after the tenth 
tableau, signified his understanding 
by a short nod. Both then advanced 


The president was in top form, 
having recently completed the most 
intensive hand-shaking campaign on 
record. ‘“‘Put her there, Brother Rip- 
ley!” said he, extending his cultivated 
right hand. Dr. Ripley almost gasped. 
The President of the United States 
had called him “Brother!” So, he had 
carried the day for good old Sigma 
Chi! What a conquest! Dr. Ripley 
prided himself in his dignity and self- 
possession. He had shaken the hands 
of Bourke Cochran, James J. Hill and 
Chauncey M. Depew without a quiver; 
but now in this silent room, looking 
into the questioning eyes of the presi- 
dent, he was conscious of a profound - 
emotional disturbance. He was eager 
alas, too eager!—to welcome his 
distinguished host into the fold; and, 
while reaching for the presidential 
palm—oO, Brother!—he misplaced his 
little finger. 


“Ouch!’’ said Brother Ripley. 


Brother Cleveland bowed and took 
Brother Ripley by the arm. They 
walked across the room in silence. 
The president was gracious; at the 
door he bowed again. Brother Ripley 
felt relieved. Then came those unfor- 
gettable words at parting. Said the : 
president gravely:—‘“Try it again, 
Ripley, when you’ve practiced up a 
bit. I think you can qualify for Con- 
gress. They’re all thumbs over there.” 


“Ripley” responded with a feeble 
“Thank you) “Mr President,” and 
sought solace in the upholstery of the 


Congressional: Limited. 
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1683 Jersey Justice 

Trials by jury before a Justice of 
the Peace were allowed only in suits 
for more than forty shillings and 
not more than six pounds.” There 
were few of them, because the liti- 
gant demanding a jury was obliged 
to pay all the costs of summoning the 
panel if the verdict, though in his 
favor, was for a less sum than forty 
shillings. The jury consisted of “six 
good and lawful freemen of the 
county,’’ who were summoned by the 
constable, and, following the trial, 
were “‘kept together in some eonveni- 
ent, private place without meat, 
drink, fire or lodging ’til they all 
agree upon a verdict.” 

Grand jurors were not only men 
“of good fame, credit and reputa- 
tion,” but they must be “worth at 
least one hundred pounds in real 
estate” in the county for which they 
serve. Petit jurors must have ‘‘both 
a real and personal estate of one hun- 
dred pounds’”’ in the county. When 
challenced, a freeman’s fitness ‘to 
serve on the jury was determined 
by two jurymen who had previously 
been sworn in. 

When on trial for life, in East 
Jersey, the ‘‘Fundamental Constitu- 
tion’? provided that “twenty-four jur- 
ors be returned by the sheriff for the 
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grand inquest, at least twelve of 
whom must vote affirmatively in or- 
der that a true bill be found.” Twelve 
men were chosen for the trial jury and 
“reasonable challenges”’ were allowed 
against any or all of them. The panel 
was drawn thus—‘‘The names of all 
the freemen above five and twenty 
years of age, within the district or 
boroughs out of which the jury is to 
be returned, shall be written on equal 
pieces of parchment and put in a box, 
and then the number of the jury shall 
be drawn out by a child under ten 
years of age.” 

For the petit or “travers” jury, a 
panel of thirty-five freemen was 
drawn, and either defendant might 
“except against any of the said neigh- 
borhood without any reason rendered, 
not exceeding thirty-five, and, in case 
of any valid reason alleged, against 
every person nominated for that 
service.” 

This required a considerable 
amount of footwork on the part of 
the Sheriff, but it was made easy 
for him in the winter season. It is to 
be noted that, in case of appeal, the 
courts frequently disagreed in their 
opinions. Appeals to the higher tri- 
bunals or to the Assembly were sel- 
dom made because they were costly. 
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Grantors Carnival—Hail and Farewell 


Years ago—way back in the early 80’s— 
Santiago Porcella, the elder, chanced upon 
an idea which made Cranford carnival con- 
scious for nearly half a century.’ “Sandy” 
lived on Holly St., near the river, and every 
pleasant summer evening he took his family 
for a boat ride. As his family was large, 
he required a large row boat, and it seemed 
to him a rather plain affair for the merry 
parties that he rowed down the winding 
stream, from his wharf to the dam near the 
railroad station and return. Sandy Junior, 
who was then a teething infant, gurgled when 
his father held a piece of bunting before his 
eyes; and then and there father determined 
that a bit of color was necessary for the full 
enjoyment of an evening at the oars. So he 
strung Chinese lanterns on a wire above his 
boat, cushioned the seats with bright colored 
fabrics to match the summer frocks his wife 
and children wore, placed them in the boat 
according to size and age—and away they 
went merrily down stream while scores of 
neighbors followed them with admiring eyes. 


On the following night, other boats ap- 
peared in gay attire, and soon it was re- 
garded in bad form—in fact, almost immodest 
—to be seen on the river in a boat that was 
not properly caparisoned. Novel embellish- 
ments, in making which there was consider- 
able rivalry, were preferred. That summer 
floated by in a sea of colors and in the fol- 
lowing spring the neighbors got together and 
formed the Cranford Canoe Club, out of 
which developed the Cranford Carnival. The 
first regatta was held July 18, 1889. 


With that spectacular event, Cranford, 
which had been lying dormant by the river’s 
brink since its separation from Westfield in 
1871, suddenly sprang to life. Thousands of 


‘people lined the roads and banks while the 


procession floated by. Decorations covered 


a 


the waterfront; bands played, school children 
sang, crowds cheered. There were prizes to 
eover every type of craft, original designs 
in house and lawn decorations and historical 
floats, canoes resembling large birthday cakes 
with candles, row boats fashioned into floral 
palaces with all the royal trappings. No won- 
der the town was called “The Venice of 
America.” There was a Venetian air about 
it, on these occasions at least, 


Probably the best remembered of all 
carnivals was the Golden Jubilee Celebration 
and the Mardi Gras Parade of 1921. It re- 
quired three days—from July 2nd to 4th— 


to complete the program of festivals, pro- 
eessions, boat races, concerts, and special 
church services (Sunday, the 3rd), and a 
regatta that topped them all for pageantry. 
Every town in the county was represented. 
The judges of the Mardi Gras were Mrs. 
Henry C. White of Plainfield; Mrs. Frank 
W. Smith of Westfield, and Mrs. Charles 
MacQuoid of Cranford, wife of a Westfield 
boy who was formerly Mayor of Roselle. 
To act as judges of the regatta, Westfield 
sent Mavor M. D. Littlefield; Rahway, Mayor 
D. H. Trembly; Roselle, Mayor W. J. Simp- 
son; Roselle Park, Hon. Elliott C, Dill, 
president of the Borough Council; Cranford, 
Hon. Charles MacQuoid. Upwards of 20,000 
attended. 


The carnival continued to be an annual , 
event through 1929, but its glory faded with 
the march of time and the changes in modes 
of travel. Actually, the automobiles (aided 
and abetted by the Board of Freeholders), 
were responsible for its demise. The river 
runs under three main arteries of travel, and 
in the early days, it was spanned by wooden 
bridges which could be elevated for floats 
and other decorated craft to pass through. 
But when the automobile came it was neces- 
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sary to build bridges suitable for heavy vehic- 
ular traffic, so the Freeholders decided to use 
steel girders that would hold up the Wool- 
worth Building. There was no protest from 
the citizens, and if the idea of a suspension 
bridge was entertained, it was finally rejected 
as an unwarranted expense. At the last car- 
nival, ingenious devices were employed for 
raising and lowering the superstructure of 
decorated craft—these were but partially 
successful. Jules DuBarry’s canoe, brilliantly 
decorated, and picked as a likely winner, was 
destroyed by fire as it passed under a bridge 


cella Jr. remarked, “It’s tough going now. 
They’ve cramped our style.” 


Still, Cranford is young and hopeful. In 
a few months it will be but 75. Certainly, 
with the country ready to welcome an era of 
peace on earth, good will toward men, there 
will be oocasion for an old-time celebration 
in 1946. Perhaps the lights will shine bril- 
liantly on the waterfront once more, perhaps 
there will be a regatta—something original, 
something unique, something so thoroughly 
American that no obstacle, not even a steel 


toward the starting line. As “Sandy” Por- 


girder, can rob it of its charm. 








1875 
Cranford Notes 


Our friend Miller is having his place 
improved, and with its walls newly whit- 
ened, presents an attractive appearance. 
It seems to be doing well, though a num- 
ber of its frequenters have a very bad habit 
of leaving their pocketbooks home, and seem 
to be under the impression that its owner, 
like a clock, runs on “tick.’’ 


Have you heard of our new sensation? 
I mean the ‘Cranford Choral Union.” If 
not, you don’t know what a treat you have 
missed. The whole town is in ecstacy over 
them, and expect that in a few years they 
will rival the ebony songsters who paid you 
a visit a short time since. The Choral Union 
will give a concert in aid of the Methodist 
Church on the 28 inst. 


We have got a town pump, and it is a 
force pump at that. As soon as the town 
treasury recuperates a little, we are going 
to buy a few feet of patent flexible India 
rubber hose, and fasten it on that pump, 
and then where will your Fire Department 
be? We expect that pump to do wonders, 
and the only thing we want is some one with 
a good backbone to work it, and then we 
will be happy. SCRIBBLER. 


* * * * 


Scotch Plains Nubbins 


Mr. G. S. Young has built a very hand- 
some Gothic Cottage on the site of the old 
depot. We understand that it will be oc- 
cupied by Mr. Grace, of New York, the 
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Excerpts From Westfields First Newspaper 


1875 


Superintendent of the Atlantic and Southern 
Telegraph Company. 
* * 

As we always refrain from the use of 
profane language, it is impossible to allude 
to at any length to the condition of the 
plank walk between Westfield Avenue and 
the old site of the Fanwood depot. Many 
of the unfortunate pedestrians of the vil- 
lage are loud in their expressions of joy, at 
the departure of Winter; as they can now 
utilize short lengths of stove pipe in pro- 
tecting from laceration by loose and broken 
boards that part of the human structure 
anatomically known as the tibia, but in or- 
dinary Jersey, ‘‘shins’’; still it is inconveni- 
ent, in warm weather, to be compelled to 
carry slices of salt pork to apply to foot 
wounds likely to occur from rusty nails. 


The Baptist Church, Rev. J. C. Buchanan, 
pastor, celebrated a very gratifying result of 
its recent revival. Sixteen converts were im- 
mersed on the Sunday of May 28rd, and oth- 
ers are to follow. 


Our enterprising neighbors, Messrs. Har- 
per, Hollingsworth & Daily, proprietors of 
the Mills at’ Scotch Plains, have just com- 
pleted the application of a Hampson White- 
hill & Co.’s improved horizontal stationary 
steam engine to their factory. It would be 
superfluous to wish this popular firm success, 
as its popularity ig beyond question; still as 
centennials are in order we hope the sonorous’ 
steam-whistle of the factory will sound a 
happy salute 100 years hence, 
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Jersey Justice 


Itinerant peddlers sold inferior 
wares, and sometimes entered homes 
during the absence of the owners and 
“committed divers. misdemeanors to 
the great prejudice of the inhabitants 
of this province.” The General As- 
sembly ‘“‘Resolved, that every person 
who does not reside in this Province, 
which shall bring in goods to sell by 
retail (except in Publick affairs) shall 
pay not under four pounds per an- 
num,” Later, the law required hawk- 
ers to obtain ‘‘a warrant of good char- 
acter from a Justice of the Peace in 
the county in which he lived and post 
with the clerk of the court a bond 
with one surety in the amount of not 
less than twenty pounds nor more 
than fifty,’ before the Governor is- 
sued a license. 





The General Assembly deemed it 


‘highly reasonable that hawkers 
should contribute a just proportion of 
publick taxes,’ and passed a law com- 
pelling them to pay “‘to the overseer 
of the poor an annual graded tax, 
dependent on whether they traveled 
by wagon, cart, carriage or on foot.” 
Hawking without a license or refus- 
ing to show a receipt for payment of 
the fee, was an offense for which the 
offender was heavily fined.” 


In Olden Days 


1798 


Traveling shows were condemned 
by Puritans and Quakers. They at- 
tracted “large crowds at each per- 
formance” and increased the revenue 
of tavern-keepers. John Woolman re- 
monstrated with persons who attend- 
ed shows to support those who, as 
actors, ‘“‘were of no use in the world.” 
In the immorality laws, the stage was 
described as the ‘‘Devil’s own play- 
ground.” Any show whatsoever ‘‘for 
gain or reward on any publick stage, 
or in any publick house,’”’ was prohib- 
ited under penalty of a fine of sixteen 
dollars, to be given to the poor of the 


township in which the show was ex- 
hibited. 





However, the home folks could 
put on a show once in a while, pro- 
vided three justices of the peace could 
be found in the county, city or town 
who would agree that it was ‘“‘inno- 
cent or would answer any useful pur- 
pose.”’ 


Ham actors had a tough time of it 
until well after the Civil War when 
they saved their necks by becoming 
campaign orators. Some of them did 
so well that they landed in Congress. 

Proceedings N. J. Historical Society, 

Charles S.. Boyer—1931. 
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1903 


The hobo or tramp, commonly 
known as Weary Waggles, spent his 
vagabond days dodging work and the 
village constable. He was an artful 
dodger. He came to the back door, 
hat in hand, and humbly asked for 
a hot cup of coffee and a slice of 
bread. If offered a substantial meal 
in exchange for a half-hour’s work, 
he tearfully complained of a weak 
back and hurried away in search of 
friendlier folks. He avoided houses 
when “the old gent was in.” If well 
fed, he was most grateful and, on 
leaving the premises, marked the gate 
post or front walk for his pal who was 
coming that way soon. A mark X 
meant ‘‘Free grub here’’; an O meant, 
“Cheese it, the woodpile!” 

But for the village Constable and 
the Law, life would have been one 
sweet song for the Weary One. He 
feared the Constable as a chicken 
fears the Cooper Hawk. There was 
no telling when he would.spring from 
behind a tree and seize a poor bloke 
by the scruff of the neck and drag 
him before Squire Jaques for trial 
and certain conviction. What chance 
did a poor bloke have? He was a 
beggar and looked the part. 

The Squire read the Law to him. 
“If it is proven that the defendant 
has no legal settlement in this place, 
that he lives idly and without em- 
ployment, that he refuses to work 
for the usual wages given for the 
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THE BALL AND CHAIN 


From the Revised Statutes of New Jersey 


Another 


1901 


kind of labor provided; if he places 
himself in the street to beg or gather 
alms and can give no account of him- 
self or his business, he shall be 
adjudged a disorderly person.” 

“Now, yer honor, I wuz lookin’ 
fer me lost brudder an’ fe 

“You'll find him where you’re go- 
ing—down the line for ninety days,” 
rudely interrupts thé Squire; and 
the prison door is opened to receive 
the Weary One. If that were all— 
just to snooze in a cell—it wouldn’t 
be so bad. But—curses on the luck! 
he has to “engage in hard labor upon 
the county farm or the roads of the 
village, or in the poorhouse, work- 
house, jail or penitentiary, and if suit- 
able work cannot be provided in one 
place, he will be moved to another.”’ 
still worse, if he be a second of- 
fender (as he often was) he must 
spend six months in prison, and per- 
form “the labor specified with a ball 
and chain fastened. to his leg’... 
The Board of Freeholders, in each 
county, “shall provide a_ sufficient 
number of balls and chains’’ for the 
Weary One and his pals. 

Now, we ask you, was that a nice 
way to treat a Knight of the Road 
who was accustomed to spend his 
winters basking in the warm southern 
sunshine, and his summers dozing 
blissfully in Elder Cory’s meadow? 





—Chapter 2: 203-1—Tramps. 
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Henry Peter Chevantnier was a roman- 
ticist long practiced in the wiles of small 
trade. He came here, in the early spring of 
1890 and enjoyed a fairly prosperous first 
season. A thin little man, he went about 
town behind a large wicker basket strapped 
over his shoulders. In the basket was an odd 
assortment of pin wheels, jews harps, tin 
horns, musical tops, pencils and pens; dang- 
ling from either side were shoe laces and 
toy balloons. It was worth a nickel, often a 
dime, to listen to one of his yarns—not the 
yarn itself but Henry himself, his speech, 
his gesticulations; he spoke French with a 
charming Brooklyn accent. 


One morning, E. J. Whitehead was act- 
ing as host to the Township Committee in the 
new Standard office when he spotted Henry 
in the hallway. ‘‘Come in, Chevantnier,” 
said he, “but leave your pack outside. Now, 
if you will tell these gentlemen the story of 
your bovhood courtship as well as you have 
twice told it to me, I'll give you a quarter.” 
Thereupon Henry fought five duels with as 
many suitors and mortally wounded three; 
and when he rescued his lady fair from the 
jaws of a panther in the jungle, she swooned 
in his arms. “Well done, Chevantnier!” said 
Mr. Whitehead. ‘‘Here is fifty cents.’’ He 
held the coin suspended between his thumb 
and forefinger. “It seems to me, Chevantnier, 
that your lady friend has a good many names, 
At first it was Louisa, then Anne. and now 
Josephine. How do you explain that?” 
Henrv’s smal] black eyes danced and his 
pointed goatee hobhed like a cork on trou- 
bled waters. ‘‘O, Monsieur Whitehead, I am 
so surprised!’ he exclaimed. ‘You do not 
understand Chevantnier. He is a Frenchman 
through and through. Of course, there were 
a good many. a very good many, pretty voung 
ladies, Monsieur. And I was a very dashing 
young fellow!” The half dollar dropped into 
the eager palm and the Great Chevantnier 
strutted grandly out of the room. 


His stock of goods and stories exhausted, 
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Chevantnier ran the gauntlet of the village 
jokers as messenger for the Western Union. 
He resented being called “Wee Wee” and 
“Slow Poke’? and wrote the president of the 
company demanding better terms. - Editor 
Pearsall published the letter: 


“Mr. Tel. President: Dear Sir—My name 
is H. P. Chevantnier, WE., Westfield, N. J. 
I have been in your employ for several 
months and there has been several complaints 
about me being too slow. I, therefore, ask 
you to buy a nice horse and a side bar buggy 
which I will take home every night and keep 
in my own stable. In the daytime, I will 
keep the same in a little shéd you will have 
to build for me along side the new depot. 
Furthermore, I want vou to raise my salary 
from $9 to $25 per month and board. I am 
willing to board at any one of Westfield’s 
leading hotels. If you comply, I shall con- 
tinue to work from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m., if 
not, I shall resign next month. Respectfully, 
Peter Henry Chevantnier, Messenger in chief, 
Westfield, N. J.’ Sad to relate, he resigned, 
sine die. 


Through the misfortune of being bitten 
by Uncle Al, Drake’s mastiff, Chevantnier re- 
ceived $50. which he invested in a sprinkling 
cart of his own invention and pushed up 
and down Broad St. for a fee of 25c per 
property owner. The thin trickle evaporated 
as fast as it was applied, and after a few 
davs of exhausting labor. Chevantnier form- 
ally “resigned” and want to work for the 
town as Official Collector of Stray Waste 
Paper, at $10. per month. Thus he lived 
happily for a decade. His ‘‘residence’’ was 
an old shack in a woodlot on upper North 
Ave.: his bed (by preference) a bath tub 
filled with straw. Here he was found dead 
by a searching party. In his will he left 
his “entire estate’—the plot of ground he 
had acquired by squatter’s rights—to ‘‘my 
friend. Mr. Chas. Clark.’”” The Town Clerk 


promptly transferred the lot to Chevantnier’s 


son, who lived in New York. 
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When Zeba Wilson Wowed ‘Em 


Speaking of whispering campaigns, whis- 
pered Old ‘Timer, there was one going full 
blast in this town in 1897. It concerned a 
buxom young siren with pleasing contours and 
flirtatious eyes who came out here with a 
vaudeville troupe from Hammerstein’s Olym- 
pia to do a dance act at. the annual spring 
smoker of the Westfield Club. Her name 
was Miss Zeba Wilson and her dance spe- 
cialty was the Hoochi-Koochi. They say that 
when she answered the sixth encore, the old 
boys were holding on to their chairs and 
saying “ah!”’ The Doleful Deacon told me 
it was better than anything he’d ever seen 
at Coney Island, so I reckon it must have 
been pretty good. 


Of course, there was a piece about it 
in the newspapers. The Union County Stand- 
ard gave Zeba quite a boost: ‘‘Miss Zeba 
Wilson of Hammersteins was an instant suc- 
ces. It would hardly be correct to say that 
she was not so warm, for she—well, she fur- 
nished the hot tamales for that bill of fare 


and the audience seemed to appreciate the 
dish.” 


The wives insisted on full particulars. 
They asked such tantalizing questions as— 
Is that the important matter you had to talk 
over with Ed and Harry? What’s a hot 
tamale like? Was she a dainty dish? What 
did she have on? Where did you sit? Have 
you asked the doctor what makes you so tired 
Sunday mornings? 


The men proposed a cooling off period. 
They explained that the report was greatly 
exaggerated and nothing to get excited about 
—“just one of Kip Pearsall’s jokes.” A joke? 
This low female, at a smoker for men only, 
a joke? Did Editor Alfred Pearsall approve 
of such things? The women said thev’d see 
about that. So, they held a meeting of their 
Social and Literary Circle, at which Brown- 
ing was scarcely mentioned, and appointed a 
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committee to call on the editor. He assured 
them that no joke was intended. ‘‘Zeba’s 
case will be disposed of in our next issue,” 
said he. 


In his editorial, Uncle Alfred played no 
favorites: “The fact that some church mem- 
bers patronize smokers and prayer meetings 
must not be charged to depravity but rather 
set down to the credit of a broad and lib- 
eral mind. Westfield prayer meetings con- 
tinue so monotonous as to. attract but small 
numbers and the smokers continue to be 
vile.” He advised the churches to get out 
of the rut and show some originality and 
he advocated the abolition or purification of 
the Westfield Club smoker. 


That put a crimp in the arguments, and 
naturally the men were pleased as Punch. 
Then came the revival of out-door sports, 
including festivals and lawn parties, and the 
seductive wiles of Zeba were recalled only 
when father came home on the paper train 
and failed to make the spare room without 
banging his head on the chandelier. 


Zeba turned out better than she was 
painted. She danced her way to stardom in 
musical comedy, turned down a batch of 
Broadway Cowboys and married a comedian, 
Silas Suggs, who played the part of a miracle 
worker in the show. They went to raising 
Herefords on the Kansas prairie, struck oil 
and made a fortune. There was an illus 
trated story about her in a Chicago paper 
recently. The picture which caught my fancy 
was the one taken when she was a headliner 
at Hammersteins. It was hard for me to 
believe that that demure-looking Miss was 
the vamp who wowed ’em at the club smoker. 
Why if she were to walk down Broad St. 
today, in that get-up, the Old Guards would 
go right on talking about the O.P.A. and 
where could they buy some shirts, 
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At the Westfield Club Smoker, 1895. 
Left to right: A. L. Russell, Uncle Al 
Drake, Harry Evans; below, Jim Burdette, 
humorist; Editor Uncle Alfred Pearsall. 


“Too bad, boys! Too damn bad! 
Can’t play in the summer house on a 
rainy night like this. Come right in! 
Come right in! Glad to see you! By 
thunder, you boys lock. dandy in your 
new suits. Well! Well! Well! Here’s 
Professor Cro what in, the old 
scratch is your name’ O, yes, Croth- 
erton. I get it mixed up with Crow- 
horn. You’re a great cornet player; 
best I ever heard. Big thing for West- 
field when we got you to lead our 
band. This town can’t be beat for en- 
terprise. I want vou to play the Mock- 
ing Bird piece. The oodle-oodle part 
is my favorite... Well! Well! And, 
here’s the Pearsall boys! Where’s the 
old man? Best Editor in the state. 
John Burhans and Lisha Taylor—how 
de-do! Regular Methodist meeting. 
Why didn’t you bring the Dominie 
along? Hello there, Ed Winter, Will 
Townsend! Glad to see you. I'll be 





—Ho!’ Ho! Ho! It’s Bob Taylor and 
his banjo. Hooray for a good, old- 
fashicned hoe down! Can’t beat Bob 
at tick’lin’ the strings. And here’s Bill 
Taylor. And Bish and George Cham- 
berlain. If your religion is as good as 
your music, boys, you’ll get to Heaven 
—walk right in. Ha! Ha! Ha! Uncle 
Al will say a good ward for you poker 
players.” 

Thus, Uncle Al Drake opened his 
home and his heart io the Westfield 
Band, one stormy night in July, 1892. 
He always did things in the grand 
manner, was as generous as he was 
explosive—a sort of benevolent auto- 
crat who scolded, swore and iaughed, 
was loyal to his town, and his friends, 
and was easily moved to forgive and 
forget his enemies. “I can stand most 


anything,’ he once told Uncle Sam 
Reese, ‘even a Democrat speech, but 


I'll be — — if I can:stand Chauncey 
B. Ripley’s singing.’ He bet the Mag- 
nificent Mr. Ripley a $25.00 silk hat 
that Tippecanoe Ben Harrison would 
sweep the country and when he heard 
the sad news of Republican defeat, 
he sent the hat to Ripley by special 
messenger, with a card which read, 
“When your old hat wears out, you 
and Grover can talk free trade 
through this one.” 


Uncle Albert’s mansion, a great 
Victorian house in the center: of what 
is now Stoneleigh Park, where he 
lived luxuriously with his wife and 
daughter and a retinue of servants, 
was the show place of the town. Here 
he sat in state and received his Stock 
Exchange friends, politicians, sports- 
men, civic and charitable leaders, and 
occasionally a clergyman. He liked 
‘‘Dominies.”” When the noted evan- 
gelist, B. Fay Mills, -preached here, 
he said to Reverend Rice, ‘“‘Bring him 
over to the house. I’m interested in 
being saved. I’m like the Yankee dea- 
con: I can’t say that I believe in hell, 
but I think it’s a gospel that ought 
to be preached.” ' 
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Uncle Al Hits The High Spots 


Baseball was Uncle Al Drake’s 
hobby. He built Drake Park and was 
the largest individual contributor to 
its maintenance. He would sit in the 
grandstand, back of the home plate, 
mopping his florid brow with a red 
bandana, and when a Westfield play- 
er struck out with the bases loaded, 
he would tell him where to go to im- 
prove his batting average. In 1892, 
after four straight defeats, Manager 
Charlie Codding so far forgot him- 
self as to remind Uncle Al that he 
looked like Santa Claus. For once, 
the old fellow was speechless. His 
great round belly shook, but not with 
laughter, and the perspiration poured 
from his bald, red head on to his 
bristling, golden beard. He choked, 
he stuttered and finally gasped, ‘‘See 
me Christmas,” then turned on his 
heels and walked away. A few days 
later, Manager Codding received a 
note advising him that “some people 
want the earth but are not willing to 
pay for a grain of sand.’’ Pinned to 
the page was a check for $100.00. 


Uncle Al had an excellent stable 
of riding and driving horses, and 
many handsome turn-outs, in charge 
of Oswald Young. His favorite, on 
summer mornings, was a light buck- 
board from the high seat of which he 
surveyed the landscape, under cover 
of a Jarge, green cotton parasol. One 
morning, while passing under the 
Westfield Avenue railroad bridge, the 
horses took fright at a freight train 
thundering overhead, -dashed wildly 
across the street, into the gutter, up- 


fige Bity.cigkt 


set the buckboard and deposited its 
occupants upon the green sward in 
front of Lawyer Peckham’s tenement 
houses, opposite the M. E. Church. 
Uncle Al’s treasured parasol was rent 
in twain and, though well uphol- 
stered, his terminal facilities were 
rudely shaken and bruised. He gath- 
ered himself together and struggled 
to his feet. His equipage had disap- 
peared, so had his coachman, prob- 
ably in pursuit. Then burst a plutonic 
blast against coal trains, bridges, 
road overseers, gutters, and law- 
makers of all denominations. It con- 
tinued. tntil Uncle. Al. ran. out .of 
breath and vocabulary. Puffing and 
blowing, he walked to town, the 
cynosure of ‘astounded pedestrians to 
whom he bowed politely. Soon after- 
wards, he entered Decker’s Livery 
Stable. “TI just told George Van Em- 
burg,” he said, “‘that if he didn’t put 
in a good stock of green umbrellas, 
7O stop trading at his j—— = store, 
Take me home!” 


When the Westfield Club house 
was being built, he urged ‘‘storekeep- 
ers and professional men to become 
shareholders to help increase public 
interest in solid improvements.” He 
opposed the “outward habiliments of 
woe,” stood for ‘sound money, sound 
government and common sense in 
education.’’ He advocated a public 
park system for Westfield (May 21, 
1892), was one of the organizers of 
the Westfield Fire Department, and 
gave the Bucket and Engine Company 
its famous red buckets. He thought 
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it was a public duty “to look out for 
the. poor and needy who can’t help 
themselves, but put bums to work and 
if they won’t work let ’em go without. 
They’ll work when they’re hungry.” 


Misfortune overtook him in later 
years. He was suspended from the 
New York Stock Exchange for an un- 
intentional infraction of the rules of 


trade. It was a mortal wound. He 
was thoroughly honest and carried 
his head high. When he passed from 
the scene, an age went with him. His 
splendid feudal estate, built in 1865, 
rapidly disintegrated and soon was 
only a memory. 


Note: Uncle Al died June 18, 1397, 
aged 63 years, 10 months. He igs 
buried in Fairview. 





The Homing Club 

A bird belonging to William Win- 
ter was first to arrive home in the 
race of homing pigeons from Con- 
cord, N; C., to Westfield—a distance 
of 535 airline miles. Winter’s bird 
was released at Concord, Sunday 
morning, June 23, and was trapped 
at the loft on First Street, the next 
day at 9:37 a. m., just five minutes 
ahead of two pigeons owned by 
George W. Peek, Jr. The prizes were 
donated by Alfred Woidt, Jr. and 
Fred R. Brunner—a handsome gold 
watch to the winner and a seal to 
Mr Peek. The Westfield Homing 
Club has placed 100 birds on the road 
over the southern course, this season. 
The officers are: President, Elmer B. 
Woodruff; vice-president, William 
Wittke; secretary and_ treasurer, 
George Peek, Jr.; assistant secretary, 
William Winter. 


Piano For The Reading Room 

A new piano was installed in the 
Town Reading Room for the benefit 
of families who have no pianos in 
their homes. Parents could then ar- 
range for the children to take les- 
sons and do al] their practicing there 
during certain hours of the day. The 
Reading Room Association was offi- 
cered by Chauncey B. Ripley, presi- 
dent; Rev. J. K. Folwell, vice-presi- 
dent; James A. Buck, secretary; Prof. 
Edwin Francis, treasurer. 


The Township Built A Sewer 

The Township Committee—Martin 
Welles, Charles F. Conant and Na- 
thaniel B. Gardner—purchased the 
100-acre Zabriskie farm for sewage 
purposes. “‘This is decidedly a. 19th 
century step,’ observes The Standard. 
“Our Township Committee drove a 
verv fair bargain in this purchase, 
and Westfield can well afford to own 
necessary real estate on the basis of 
Si0@%an tacrentiodad. wool Sao. wit’ i. 
The work on the sewer system was 
begun in March and completed in De- 
cember, 1895. John Marsden of 
Utica, N. Y., built the trunk sewer 
at the contract price of $15,287.85; 
Stratford & Hawkes of Brooklyn, the 
lateral sewers at $31,877.40. 
Vail Proposed To Light The Town 

J. H. Vail made application for a 
twenty-year exclusive franchise per- 
mitting the erection of poles and 
wires for a system of electric distri- 
bution adapted for light, heat and 
power and offering free to the town 
one candle power light for every mile 
of street so occupied. The Town Com- 
mitteee gave the matter full consid- 
eration, March 28, 1891, and the pro- 
posal was afterwards rejected. Mr. 
Vail lived in the Henry Baker house, 
on East Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
He was grand marshal of the Centen- 
nial Parade of July 4, 1894, and 
prominent in the town’s social and 
political life for many years. 
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They were a patriotic band of mili- 
tary-minded young men, “eighteen 
years of age, at least five feet five 
inches in height, in good health and 
engaged in business in the State of 
New Jersey, of good charactef, cor- 
rect habits and reputable associa- 
tions’’—as prescribed in the By-Laws. 
They met three nights a week in a 
small room (25x60) on the second 
floor of the ,Westfield Hotel. Their 
captain was Frank A. Miller, son of 
the affluent and popular James L. 
Miller, Republican candidate for 
State Senator, who lived in the big 
house on Elm Street, now the home 
of Dr. Leland Davis. Captain Miller 
had attended a military academy, 
knew a lot about soldiering, and 
drilled the recruits so that they soon 
mastered the manual of arms. 

The boys were without equipment, 
but they got along with broom sticks. 
Third Sergeant Cy Wilcox, crack 
bird shot, said that most of them 
would qualify as sharp shooters. As 
their admission to the state’ militia 
seemed assured, their By-Laws were 
published in the name of ‘‘Company 
H, Third Regiment, Garfield Legion, 
National Guard, N. J.” 

Then came the name-calling, brick- 
throwing gubernatorial campaign of 
"87. Company H accepted, without a 
dissenting voice, an invitation to lead 
a home-town Republican parade, in 
support of fellow-townsman Miller, 
and for this occasion they decided to 
discard the broom sticks and use the 
entire broom—a symbol,-be it known, 
of a clean sweep for the GOP. The 
eyes of the crowds were upon them 
as they marched down Broad Street, 
between the Westfield Band and the 
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Young Republican Club, and a cer- 

tain influential member of the oppo- 
site party was overheard whispering, 
wg that’s one of Jim Miller’s out- 
eeu 

The election was disappointing. 
The Republicans won in town and 
county; the Democrats in the state. 
Robert S. Greene, the governor-elect, 
was a machine-made politician and 
during his term the “ballot box stuff- 
ing ring” flourished, Bob Davis and 
Dennis McLaughlin organized the no- 
torious Hudson County machine and 
distributed state patronage among 
their faithful henchmen, and the 
“boss controlled legislature’* was de- 
scribed as ‘‘the most rapacious which 
ever sat in Trenton.” 

The Republicans, with the aid of 
independent Democrats, passed the 
Local High License Act over the gov- 
ernor’s veto in 1888. Senator Miller 
helped to frame this act, which made 
it hard for the “swinging door joints” 
to do business. The law was short- 
lived, however, for the Democrats re- 
sumed control in ’89, and “put the 
state batk in the grip of the Devil.” 

Naturally, anything Senator Miller 
did to help good government or a 
worthy cause was ridiculed by his 
opponents, and when they were told 
that a military outfit from Westfield 
had his backing, they passed the word 
along to the governor and he spoke 
to his adjutant general. As a result, 
Captain Miller was “informally noti- 
fied that the application of Company 
H had been turned’ down without 
comment.” Being good sports, the 
Legionnaires returned the brooms to 
the pantry and made haste to join 
“Rufe” Whitehead’s Bicycle Brigade. 
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A PERILOUS PRELUDE 


While two hundred music lovers were 
boarding a fog-enveloped train to attend the 
concert of the Westfield Mu8ical Society, at 
Plainfield, a shrill whistle blew and a faint 
red glow appeared above the tracks to the 
east. It was the Cannon Ball speeding west- 
ward in the path of the concert special which 
was twenty minutes late. To J. Hervey 
Townley, on the stoop of his store, near the 
Central Avenue crossing, it seemed that the 
standing train and the passengers swarming 
into it were doomed. “I heard the Cannon 
Ball thunder over the crossing, the engine 
puffing furiously on the reverse and the cars 
jolting against each other. I held my breath, 
expecting a crash.” 


But there was no crash—‘“Call it luck, 
call it God, call it what you will—but also 
call it Frank R. Pennington,” says the Stand- 
ard Editor. 


It was, indeed, the quick action of the 
local station agent that spared this town the 
worst tragedy in its history. Pennington saw 
Flagman Pierce McCormick frantically wav- 
ing his red lantern, saw the ominous light of 
the approaching locomotive and shouted to 
the engineer of the concert train—‘“Get go- 
ing—quick!’’ As he helped the last bewil- 
dered passenger on board the train pulled out. 
A few seconds later the Cannon Ball came 
rolling in, its engine snorting like an angry 
bull under leash. Engineer Nick Sheridan 
had “plugged” it. When, at last, it came 
to a stop, he jumped from the cab and 
chouleds—mty God, Frank, that was a close 
one! 





When interviewed, Agent Pennington 
said: “A railroad man is supposed to be 
there when the time comes. That’s why Pierce 
McCormick took in the situation and sig- 
nalled; that’s why Nick Sheridan plugged his 
engine; that’s why I hustled the passenger 
train out of the way. The best block system 
a railroad can have is a block system of 
men, 


“An Artistic Triumph” 


The concert—the second of the winter 
season—was held in the Casino, Plainfield, 
because the Board of Managers of the West- 
field Musical Society were unable to secure 
a suitable place in town. Their judgment was 
sustained by an-audience of over 500 per- 
sons. The critics described the concert as an 
artistic triumph. The chorus, “reinforced by 
a large delegation” from the Amphion Or- 
chestra of Brooklyn, and the soloists, Mrs. 
Anna Mooney-Burch, soprano; and William 
J. Levin, tenor, were of Metropolitan calibre. 
“Miss Carrie H. Beebe, the accompanist, was 
undoubtedly an important factor; her stroke 
was prompt, precise and magnetic, inspired 
every voice and every instrument.” And 
Prof. C. Mortimer Wiske was acclaimed ‘‘one 
of the best, if not, indeed, the very best, 
musical director in America!’ The male 
chorus’ “A Father’s Lullaby” was encored 
many times, and the Professor recalled ‘“‘in 
recognition of his authorship.” 


“Music,” observed Claronetist Charles 
Day, as he tumbled into bed, “hath charms 
and terrors, too.” February 16, 1891. 
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Appleton Morgan, A.M., Bad asakeey 
Lt.D., president of the New York 
Shakespearean Society, Editor of 
Shakespearana and the Bankside Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Works, lived in 
a cottage at the easterly end of Wash- 
ington Street, near Central Avenue. 
Prof. Brander Mathews, of Columbia 
University, regarded him among the 
foremost Shakespearean scholars of 
his time. A leading figure in the long- 
drawn-out Shakespeare-Bacon debate, 
his scholarly pen laid low the expon- 
ents of the theory that Bacon wrote 
or had any part in writing the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

Criticism was his field. He en- 
joyed delving into old tomes and com- 
ing up with startling bits of informa- 
tion that would disprove ‘‘an hysteri- 
cal myth.” “Proudly” acknowledging 
descent from James Morgan, the sen- 
try who was hung on Gallow’s Hill 
for the murder of Rev. James Cald- 
well, the Fighting Parson, he de~ 
clared, “It was not Morgan who com- 
mitted murder but the jury which 
convicted him on the shallowest cir- 
cumstantial evidence.” 

The story told by the Rev. Newton 
Cadwell in Record’s History of Union 
County, of the capture of the iron 
cannon, known traditionally as “Old 
One Horn,” by the Minute Man of 
Westfield, in a skirmish with retreat- 
ing British soldiers, following the Bat- 
tle of Springfield, amused the skepti- 
cal Dr. Morgan. It was obviously fic- 
tion, he declared—‘“The Village Par- 
son’s Mid-Summer Night’s Dream.” 
In 1909, he wrote to the Standard: 

“When, nineteen years ago, I came 
to Westfield as a summer resident, 
somebody told me about the old can-. 


fage tly tis 


Another 


non that had been fired at Springfield. 
Learning that this old gun was in pos- 
session of some firemen at Plainfield, 
I went there to get a look at it. Of 
course, I was suspected, in my inno- 
cence, of a sinister design, being from 
Westfield!—and got no sight of it. 

“Some time after this, I heard that 
the gun had been mounted in the 
Soldiers’ plot at Fairview Cemetery 
and lost no time in driving there. On 
first view of its lines, I exclaimed: 
‘That is not a Revolutionary gun.’ 
Later, with every disposition to dis- 
trust myself, I summoned a com- 
manding officer of the U. 8S. Ord- 
nance Department to the scene.” 
(The officer declared that it was an 
old parapet or casement gun, manu- 
factured years after the Revolution) 

A study of British and American 
reports of the Battle of Springfield, 
Dr. Morgan explained, revealed that 
no iron guns were used on either side, 
that “our field pieces were brass 
pieces captured from the enemy” in 
previous battles. Moreover, ‘“‘it is ob- 
vious that no heavy iron pieces would 
have been used as flying artillery to 
be dragged from Morristown on the 
Springfield alarm.” 

F. C. Condit, secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, concurred 
in this view. “If,” wrote he, ‘“‘there 
were any stragglers seeking to save 
their lives (by retreating through 
Westfield) they certainly did not en- 
cumber themselves with an iron can- 
non weighing nearly a ton. 

In debate, the Morgan pen was 
caustic, the tongue sharp. Among his 
best known works are “The Shakes- 
pearean Myth,” “Shakespeare in Fact 
and Criticism.” 
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LEST WE FORGET 


Before Robert M. Fairbairn became 
active in local affairs, there had been 
no appreciable change in the charac- 
ter and habits of this community for a 
century. The population of about 800 
lived by tilling the soil and trading 
in the products thereof. A few com- 
muters, New York business men, were 
elected occasionally to the Township 
Committee, but they were handi- 
capped by the prejudice of farm folk 
against any improvements that added 
a penny to taxes. The overseer who 
dared spend more than $100 to “‘re- 
pair” the roads, after the annual 
spring thaw, was considered a spend- 
thrift. 


Mr. Fairbairn was a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He lived 
on the New Providence Road and 
drove to and from the station daily. 
A forward-looking citizen, he realized 
that the old town would continue to 
enjoy its isolation for another hun- 
dred years unless something were 
done to improve the road system. Like 
the. other main thoroughfares within 
the township, Mountain Avenue and 
Broad Street were then old dirt roads, 
with bumps and water-breaks every 
few paces. Farmers were allowed to 
work out their taxes by “mending” 
the roads. They plowed up the gut- 
ters to provide better drainage, threw 
the surplus dirt into the middle of 
the road, filled in the ‘‘bad holes” 
with small stones, and leveled off the 
surface with a harrow. The “top 
dressing’? was washed away by the 
first heavy rains, leaving the roads in 


worse condition than before. There 
was little driving in the country for 
pleasure except when Providence in- 
tervened to provide good sleighing. 
The Parson, many of whose parish- 
oners lived at distant points, usually 
started praying for snow at Thanks- 
giving time, and if there was a six- 
inch fall by Christmas he took credit 
for an assist. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s election as chair- 
man of the Township Committee, in 
1879, set the stage for an era of 
progress. He not only advocated bet- 
ter roads, he helped finance them. It 
was said that “he lent more money 
for public improvements than prob- 
ably any others or all others com- 
bined.” He urged that the road dis- 
tricts be consolidated. His plan was 
to place several roadmasters, of which 
there was one for every rural locality, 
under a general overseer, and com- 
bine them all into one district. He 
proposed that the roadbeds of all the 
main highways be made of crushed 
stone. These, he said, were measures 
of economy, for the roads would im- 
prove with usage and the cost of ad- 


ministration and maintenance be re- 
duced. 


In a long and somewhat acid con- 
troversy, Mr. Fairbairn’s proposals 
were defeated, and not until his death, 
in 1891, at the age of 52, was the full 
worth of his services acknowledged. 
Then the building of ‘‘Telford” roads 
(see note) and the adoption of the 
County Road system, made necessary 
the local road reforms which he had 
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advocated. Shortly thereafter West- 
field enjoyed its first home-building 
boom, and it became apparent that 
money intelligently invested in public 
works returns handsome dividends to 
the taxpayers. 


Commenting on this fact, a writer 
in the Union County Standard (Sept. 
19, 1891) observes ironically: ‘The 
death of Robert M. Fairbairn recalls 
the good work that he attempted to 
do for this town and how he was de- 
feated, twelve years ago, by the very 


men who for the past five years have 
been trying to carry out the reforms 
which he proposed. ... Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s opponents have spent their lat- 
ter days trying to consolidate the road 
districts, to get better values out of 
road taxes and to learn how to build 
better roads. It (the delay) has cost 
the township a fearful lot of money.” 
Note: The ‘Telford Road” was made 
of crushed stone with a top dressing 
of gravel. Subsoil was sometimes 
used as a binder. 





“Just An Interesting Experiment” 


“Hello, Plainfield!’ With this simple salu- 
tation, Westfield’s first telephone switchboard 
was placed in use im the drug store of Wil- 
liam Trenchard in 1900. The voice was that 
of his daughter Maud, who ‘thereupon became 
the first operator. The instrument was lightly 
regarded, at the start—‘“‘just aw interesting 
experiment’. Instructions were tg watch the 
board and complete what few calls were re- 
ceiyed. Within a month, however, the local 
subscribers had increased to fifty, and the 
establishment of a local telephone exchange 
was necessary. Miss Mabel Dolbier was the 
first operator to be regularly employed, fol- 
lowed soon after ‘by the Layton sisters. Jake 
Wall, printer’s devil extraordinary for a 
decade, served as_ night operator until the 
home folks decided it was & good thing to 
have a ’phone in the house in case the doctor 
was wanted in a hurry. Then, experts were 
required at the switchboard. Naturally, the 
efficient services of Florence Layton (Mrs. 
Fred Decker) were rewarded. In November, 
1905, she was made chief operator. To mark 
the occasion she said: ‘Hello, everybody!” 
Now, turn time backward for a decade! The 
first telephone used in Westfield was a pay 
station, installed in Fred Decker’s tailor 
shop, 173 Broad Street, in 1889, It was 


served out of the Plainfield office. 
Birds of a Feather— 


Married, Sunday afternoon, the twelfth 
instant, Mr. David Graybill to Miss. Phoebe 


Bird. Now, they are flying high. 


Young Bob Wins From Young Andy 
Young Bob Fairbairn and Andy Smith 


had their first sleigh race of the season today. 
And Bob won. Andy drives George Young 
and Bob drives his father to the station, 
these winter mornings, and they race home. 
Dr, Cooper watched them from his office win- 
dow and said that they came tearing up Broad 
Street neck-and-neck, but that Bob was on 
the inside and gained a length at the Moun- 
tain Avenue turn. Later, it was learned that 
he held the lead at the end. In admitting 


defeat, Young Andy said, “Sure, I'll beat 
Bob the next time, if I’m on the inside. 


On a straight-away, 1 think my horse would 
win. He’s got a longer nose.”—Dec., 1880. 


Duck Shooting In Clark’s Meadow 
Charlie Courtney and Dominie Cadwell 


celebrated the opening day of the shooting 
season by bagging four quail, a woodcock 
and two ducks in the marsh back of Clatk’s 
Pond, Tuesday. Mountain Avenue pedestrians 
are warned to duck behind the nearest tree 
at the report of a gun, or risk being sprayed 
with buckshot.—November, 1889. _. 


The Dominie’s Marksmanship 


Cy Wilcox says that the Dominie is a 


crack shot with a rifle. “Never knew him 


to miss. Can pick a penny off a 
post at 
fifty paces. Not so good with a gun, though. 


I fill my bag with the birds h : a 
November, 1892. s he misses. 
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In 1900, Robert A. Fairbairn pro- 
vided local devotees of the sport with 
a decade of good harness racing by 
building Fairacres, a half-mile track 
and stables on the Charles Marsh 
farm, back of the old Elizabethtown 
road (Benson Place). Here matinee 
meetings were held on Saturdays and 
holidays throughout the summer sea- 
son. 


A friend and student of the horse 
since boyhood days, when he lived 
on New Providence Road, Robert Fair- 
bairn owned and raced many fast 
trotters and pacers on the Grand Cir- 
cuit. Among his winners were the 
mare, Margin (2:1714), Farrell 
(2:12) and Paul, a pacer (2:0714). 
He owned, also, Robert J. (the first 
pacer to go a mile in 2:0114), after 
his racing on the Grand Circuit was 
over and used him for matinees. 


Hig race with OHO" Billings, 
on the Harlem River Speedway, was 
the, talk OE the ties Lowi. iso. 
Billings then had one of the finest 
stables in the country and his horses 
were seldom beaten. But this was 
not to be his day. The young horse- 
man from Westfield matched his tried 
campaigner, Paul, against Billings’ 
favorite pacer, Bumps (2:0414), and 
won by nearly a length. It was a 
fine speedway race before a large 
crowd. In describing it, the New 
York Herald said, ‘‘Fairbairn was 
happier over beating Billings than 
McKinley was over beating Bryan.” 

In the colorful days of the tally- 
ho, coach-and-four and other bril- 
liant equipages, at the Old Madison 
Square Garden Show, Mr. Fairbairn 
was a familiar figure:in the judges’ 


When The Horse Was King 





stand. He was long a director and, 
for two terms, president of the show. 
He was also president of the Inter- 
national Livestock Show, Chicago; 
owned a stock farm at New Market, 
N. J., where he bred Clydesdale draft 
horses, which were champions at the 
International Livestock and _ other 
shows. Some twenty years ago, he 
became interested in Thoroughbreds, 
and yearlings from his stock farm, at 
Winchester, Ky., have topped the 
sales at Saratoga for several years— 
among them, Galahadion, winner of 
The Kentucky Derby, in 1940. He is 
a steward of The Jockey Club. 


An able and forthright business 
man, always interested in the progress 
of his town and state, he has served 
on the Board of Education and var- 
ious committees to promote local en- 
terprises. Governor Larsen appointed 
him to the Holland Tunnel Commis- 
sion, in 1929, and he remained a 
member of that governing body until 
it was absorbed by the New York 
Port Authority. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Biscuit Company and a di- 
rector of the Westfield Trust Com- 
pany. 


Happily, Robert Fairbairn was 
born into a world of opportunity, an 
expanding, creative world. Turn back 
the calendar to the years of Victor- 
ian affluence and you will find him 
seated in the company of those sub- 
stantial, conservative country squires 
who delight in their herds and flocks 
and in the chase. Consider them 
well, for it will be a long time be- 
fore their like will be seen again. 
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How Gates Broke 


There never was a dull moment at the Car- 
taret Gun Club when John W. Gates and his 
friend, John Drake, came to town. Their 
presence signified that a shooting match was 
on and the sky was the limit. When in top 
form, Gates could hold his own with Oakleigh 
Thorn, world’s champion, and other crack pig- 
eon shots who were inembers of the club. 


Bob Fairbairn who induced his shooting 
friends to bring the club to Westfield and 
engaged the town harness maker and _all- 
around sporting man, Cy Wilcox, as manager, 
recalls a match between Gates and Frank 
Murphy, one-time National Champion. They 
were tied at one hundred birds each, and on 
the shoot-off Drake, who was acting as handler 
for Gates, passed him the gun with the _ re- 
mark, “Shoot! You cocked-eyed son-of-a-witch, 
shoot! And gon’t forget I’ve got $16,000 on 
the muzzle of that gun!” 

Fairbairn, who was_ standing nearby, 
turned to Drake and. asked why he had called 
Gates a son-of-a-witch. “I’ve never seen him 
shoot better.” 


“OQ”, replied Drake, “he always shoots bet- 
ter when I call him that.” Be that as it may, 
the imperturable Gates killed his next bird 
and Murphy missed his * * * 


Bob Fairbairn knew Gates well in the 
hey-day of his spectacular career, and enjoys 
telling how Gates out-witted the book-makers 
while racing in England, in the late ’90’s. It 
was the talk of Londontown for a fortnight. 
Gates had had a fairly successful season in 
America, and he and Drake decided to ship 
the stable to England. But the horses, accus- 
tomed to racing on hard, dirt tracks, did not 
take kindly to the English turf and failed to 
win any important races. Gates was making 
ready to return home when his trainer report- 


(a4e Pef ipa 


The English Bookies 


ed that he had picked up a three-year old 
which he thought could win. After looking 
the horse over, Gates and Drake agreed, “All 
right,” Gates said to Drake, “you watch the 
horse and I’ll do the betting.” 


They had no difficulty keeping their plans 
secret. In England, horses are trained and 
given their work outs in the seclusion of the 
country estate and brought to the track a day 
or so before a race. So, while their horse was 
privately developing speed and stamina under 
the approving eye of Drake, the assiduous 
Gates was quietly placing bets on his entry 
at decidedly favorable odds. On the night be- 
fore the race the three men met to talk mat- 
ters over. Drake wanted to know where he 
stood. 


“You stand to win a million,” replied 
Gates. 

“That’s enough for me!” 

“Enough? Anything wrong with the 
horse.?’’ snapped Gates. 

At the track, the next morning, Gates went 
on a betting spree. The bookies reduced the 
odds and took his money as fast as he could 
lay it down. Soft picking. The race track 


touts were saying that this Wall street Specu- 


lator must be a bit balmy. 


Then came the deluge. When a horse called 
Royal Flush 2nd flashed across the finish line 
many lengths ahead of the field, the book mak- 
ers were in a panic. What a startling upset! 
The papers were full of it. This American 
Gambler, Bet-You-A-Million Gates, actually 
had beaten the cleverest betting men in sport- 
ing England at their own game—had won a 
stake race on an English-bred horse which 
had not been given an outside chance. Soft? 
Well, raw-thur! But not for the bookies. 
They went broke settling with Gates. 
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Only the contractors and officials were 
supposed to know that the square mile of 
high board fence built recently off South 
Avenue, below the Fanwood. cut, enclosed 
the clubhouse and grounds of the exclusive 
Carteret Gun Club, formerly of New York. 
But paradoxically the voluble Timothy Mc- 
Carthy knew. On the day of the opening, 
Liveryman Bill Barton had informed him 
confidentially that he was to meet Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan and party at the Westfield depot 
and drive them to the grounds. They would 
arrive on the 2:10 train. For this very spe- 
cial occasion, Liveryman Barton directed that 
his finest turn-out be brought forth and in- 
structed Timothy to don a coachman’s uni- 
form and appear on the scene shortly before 
the appointed time. 

“This is a private affair, Tim,” continued 
his boss. ‘“‘Mr. Morgan don’t like to have 
crowds starin’ at him. He’s a very generous 
man, they say, if you mind your p’s and q’s.” 

Timothy McCarthy’s heart throbbed in his 
expanding bosom. It was an honor, to be 
sure, and he deserved it. What man in these 

arts could match him at driving a barouch 
behind a lively pair of bays? 


As the train chugged into the station, 
Mr. T. M. McCarthy, coachman extra-ordin- 
ary, wheeled his glistening equipage into 
place near the depot platform. Never had he 
looked so precisely regal. A competitor from 
Decker’s stable called out: “An’ would y’ 
have a look at the damn dude!” to which 
the great McCarthy answered not a word. 


Then came the proud moment. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy stepped down from the box and doffed 
his hat. What elegance, thought he, as his 
searching eyes traversed the entire range of 
fine raiment. The fancy breeches of the tall 
gentleman fascinated him. The distinguished 
guests comfortably seated, he mounted the 
box. And now for a display that would make 
the crowned heads of Wall Street turn green 








{4 Ay 


with admiration! He was matchless when he 
had Tom and Jerry under rein. This team 
could step in the best company. They pranced 
up North Avenue and under the railroad 
bridge in rhythmic stride, obedient to the 
master’s artful touch. Mr. McCarthy’s ears 
tingled. Could the gentlemen be speakin’ a 
word of praise for such a grand show? He 
couldn’t tell; they spoke in low tones. 


At the gate Mr. Morgan took out a big 
gold watch, attached to a heavy gold chain 
and said to McCarthy: ‘‘Return at five o’clock 
—promptly!” then hurried inside. 

In Mr. Morgan’s party were his son, who 
some day would become the head of the 
famous banking house; John W. (Bet-You-A- 
Million) Gates, and William Floyd Jones. 
Manager Garnet Payne had anticipated their 
arrival. The club championship was on, and 
Morgan, Gates, Jones, Captain Monies and 
Payne Whitney were entered with Harry 
Kirkover, George McAlpin and Dan Bradley, 
crack shots. Monies and Gates were evenly 
matched and when the captain killed his 90th 
bird, Gates turned to him and said: “‘T’ll bet 
you $5000. you miss the next one.’ Monies, 
his finger on the trigger, answered, ‘‘You’re 
on!’ When the bird dropped, the imperturb- 
able Gates grinned. “Good boy! You’re 
shooting well today! .. .” 


Driving homeward, Coachman McCarthy 
was magnificent; and when he drew rein at 
the depot platform he fairly bubbled over. 
Leaping from the box, he opened the door 
and saluted Mr. Morgan as he stepped from 
the barouch. ‘‘A nice day it was, Yer Excel- 
lence,’? said he. ‘“‘An’ I’ve no doubt the 
shootin’ was of the best.” 


Mr. Morgan addressed Mr. Gates: ‘Go 
carefully there, John, or you’ll get stuck in 
that puddle of Jersey mud!” 


Coachman McCarthy could see no mud, 
but he was most apologetic. ‘For the life 


(age, Pfly. Qevert 
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of me, I can’t say how it got there, Yer 
Excellence, Sure, an’ we’ve had not a drop 
of rain in a week.” 


Mr. Morgan threw away a half-smoked 
black cigar and drew a fresh one from a 
gold-mounted leather case. Coachman Mce- 
Carthy gasped. He had been told that Mr. 
Morgan’s cigars cost $5 apiece—glory be! 
This was a moment of great expectation. 
But Mr. Morgan stood there, enveloped in 
smoke and silence, until the door of the 
barouch closed upon the last departing guest; 
then—alas, what base ingratitude!—without 


so much as a cheering good day to the finest 
coachman in the land, he led his friends into 
the depot. 


Coachman McCarthy returned to the box, 
his gaze fixed scornfully upon the cloudless 
heavens. Drawing the whip from the socket, 
he twirled it ’round and ’round just above 
the horses’ heads; then cracked it. Once! 
Twice! ‘three times! Only an expert could 
do that. There was a note of proud disdain 
in his voice as he commanded: “You Tom! 
You Jerry! Go long wit’ youse. An’ to hell 
wit’ the weather!’ 





Bartow and Band 


Conductor William N. Bartow 
swung his baton to the rhythmic airs 
of the Westfield Band, at the open- 
ing concert of the season (their nine- 
teenth), June 10th... H: J... Barron, 
saxophonist, was guest soloist. The 
band was organized in 1914 by 
George W. Frutchey and a group of 
local musicians; Harold F. Welch was 
the first conductor. They met for 
practice in the machine shop in the 
rear of the home of Edward C. Win- 
ter, one of the members. In 1915, 
Mr. Bartow became conductor, and 
concerts were given frequently for the 
benefit of the Children’s Country 
Home and other charities. Mr. Bar- 
tow has been a musician since he 
turned fifteen; has played in Sousa’s, 
Conway’s, and the Seventh Regiment 
Band and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. Besides the Westfield Band, 
he directs the Standard Oil Band of 
Bayonne, and the Liberty Band of 
Plainfield. He was recently elected 
to membership in the American Band- 
masters’ Association through the en- 
dorsement of his friends, Edwin 
Franko Goldman and Arthur Pryor. 
Four men now with the band are 
charter members: Wells Loveland, 
Edward C, Winter, Anton Tinnesz 
and Joseph Gross. 


Cage 7G tht 


Mrs. Ray E. Mayham, of Lenox 
Avenue, won the prize in Class B in 
the third district, comprising Union, 
Hssex, Hudson and Bergen Counties, 
in the recent Herald-Tribune Garden 
Show. The second prize was won by 
Mrs. Walter F. Kemball, of Highland 
Avenue. Community prizes in Class A 
were won by Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Everhardt, of First Street, and Wil- 
liam Fisther, of Birch Avenue. 


Robert N. Buck, of Trinity Place, 
19-year-old flier, has arrived home 
from the night transcontinental air 
race. Motor trouble developed while 
he was flying over the wildest por- 
tion of Arizona and he was barely 
able to make the emergency field at 
Selisman. He landed in the dark 
and worked over his motor. At day- 
light, he discovered that he had land- 
ed on a narrow strip, the rest of the 
field having been ploughed up. If he 
had landed in the ploughed field, he 
vrobably would have been killed. 
This narrow escape was followed soon 
after by another. When about to 
leave the field, a storm broke and he 
ran for shelter. As he stepned inside 
a shack. he faced a rattlesnake coiled 
and readv to strike. No luck about 
this one. He pulled out his automatic; 
his aim was true. 
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ON THE GREAT TOE OF J. P. MORGAN 


Imagine a young man in grey 
tweed suit, and flat-crowned derby 
hat, with a walking stick tucked un- 
der his arm, stopping right in the 
center of the crowd, on the busiest, 
maddest thoroughfare in the world, 
to adjust his white cravat. And be- 
hold the seeming unconcern with 
which he edges his way to the curb 
to purchase a bright red posey from 
a flower vendor and fasten it neatly 
in his lapel! A horse neighs in his 
ear, a fat lady jostles him, a speeding 
messenger boy threatens with sudden 
death, yet he moves along with bowed 
head, oblivious of his surroundings. 


Think you this young man is en- 
grossed in thoughts of his own im- 
portance? How deceptive appear- 
ances are. At this critical moment, 
he hates himself. All his life he has 
been troubled with an inferiority com- 
plex. Thus far, he has been fairly 
successful in business because he has 
worked for others. But recently he 
has accepted a position of great re- 
sponsibility. As the head of the Amer- 
ican branch of an English bank, he 
now must rely upon his own judg- 
ment. In a few minutes, he will be 
conferring with the directors of a 
large importing house. It is an im- 
portant meeting, and his future stand- 
ing with his company depends on the 
outcome. He must meet these men on 
equal terms, be confident, self-pos- 
sessed—or he will fail. Doubt pos- 
sesses him. He wishes he could turn 
back. 


At the corner of Wall and Broad 
- Streets he falters. This is the hub of 
world finance—what right has he to 


tarry here? Shall he go backward or 
forward? Suddenly he is reminded 
that he must go one way or the other 
and be quick about it. An English 
cab, driven by a liveried coachman, 
approaches. It turns around and its 
Wheels scrape the curb in front of 
him. The door of the cab opens and 
a robust gentleman, with determined 
jaw and bristling mustaches, gets out. 
He is in a hurry; so, apparently, is 
the young man; the one steps up; the 
other steps down; there is a collision. 


A groan resounds through the can- 
nons of the crowded square. The gen- 
tleman is in pain. He looks at his 
foot, now resting lightly upon the 
curb, and groans again, this time 
quietly. Then regaining his compos- 
ure, he extends his right hand. ‘Ac- 
cept my apologies, young man,” he 
says, “I should have been more care- 
ful in getting out of the cab.” “My 
apologies to you, sir,” the young man 
replies, accepting the proferred hand 
with becoming deference. “I am 
frightfully absent-minded.” 


The gentleman nods understanding- 
ly and hurries through the door of a 
near-by building. ‘‘Good day to you, 
sir,’ the young man calls after him, 
and walks briskly forward. What a 
change has come over the young man! 
He carries his head high! Now, he 
can meet important men, the biggest, 
the ablest men in the land, on equal 
terms! After all, they are mere hu- 
man beings, like himself. They can 
yell as loud as ordinary mortals when 
they are hurt. So, why stand in awe 
of them? Why worry? 


As a matter of fact, there was 
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nothing for the young man to worry 
about. His meeting with the directors 
was brief and cordial. They were as 
glad to do business with him as he 
was to do business with them and 
henceforth he numbered them among 
his best customers. “Strange,” he ob- 
served some forty years later, ‘how 
a trivial incident like that will change 
the process of a man’s thinking.” 


Strange, indeed; but how trivial? 


He’s Walked 276,000 Miles! 


In point of service, Philip Winter 
is the oldest mail carrier in the West. 
field Post Office. Phil began when the 
house-to-house delivery system was 
instituted ’way back in 1901, and by 
January 2nd, 1947, he had made 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred 
and thirty-six diurnal rounds. For 
twenty-one years, he delivered mail, 
twice daily, to three hundred homes, 
and, for fifteen years, or since the 
new and reduced routes were estab- 
lished in 1932, to one hundred and 
ninety homes, twice daily—which, al- 
lowing for holidays and other neces- 
sary impediments to continuity, all 
adds up to the amazing total of two 
hundred and forty-three thousand 
visits, 

Any professional long-distance hoof- 
er who thinks he can stand the pace, 
is welcome to train under Phil’s di- 
rection. Preliminary training dates 
are determined by the weather. To 
qualify, a hoofer must be able to go 
at least one round in zero weather, 
and during blizzards, sleet, hail and 
slush; or in the perspiring August 
days when the thermometer registers 
ninety in the shade, and when it thun- 
ders and lightnings and rains cats and 
dogs. Nothing stops Phil, and he has 
no time to waste on fair weather 
strollers. He is now nearing the half- 
way post on his twelfth lap around 
the globe, having already covered 
two hundyed and seventy-six thou- 
sand miles. He expects to add an- 


fage Lexty 


Suppose the reverse had been true, 
suppose that the gentleman, the Na- 
poleon of Finance, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the elder, had inadvertently 
trodden upon the tender great toe of 
the young man! Considering his dub- 
ious state of mind at the time, imagine 
the diabolical change which might 
then have taken place in the psychol- 
ogy of our own, our now magnani- 
mous, Mr. C. Rutherford Swaney. 





other fifty thousand and more miles 
to his credit before he hangs up his 
old leather mail pouch and stows in 
the trunk, among his keepsakes, his 
one hundred and seventy-sixth pair 
of walking shoes. 


The Assemblyman From Union 
It gave everyone attending Fri- 
day’s session of the Legislative Inves- 
tigating Committee genuine pleasure 
to observe the frank, able manner in 
which Assemblyman Lloyd Thomp- 
son, of Union, the only Republican 
member of the Board, clarified the 
testimony of witnesses, and with non- 
partisan endeavor, helped his col- 
leagues on the committee, all Demo- 

crats, to understand the evidence. 
Even rock-ribbed Democrats, who 
see nothing good in anything a Re- 
publican does, were asking with ad- 
miration, who is that brainy little fel- 
low who- asks so many pointed ques- 
tions? If Mr. Thompson is a true type 
of the Republican members, then long 
live the Republicans! the county and 

the state needs them. 

—From the Atlantic City Daily 
Press, ditorial. . Reb s191'7, 


It Was The Westfield Station 

Auctioneer J. M. C.. Marsh: sold 
the Westfield Station to Levi Hart on 
Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1891, for $500. 
Hart removed it to his triangle lot, 
Quinby and Elm Streets, and sold it 
to Realtor Walter J. Lee in 1910. 
Now, encased in a brick frame and 
generally improved, it is the home of 
Timier Lee’s Westfield Leader, 
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And Now Kle’s 


When Buffalo Bill had dropped the last 
great horned owl with his trusty flobert 
every juvenile cap in the far regions of 
East Broad St. was full of holes. Literally, 
he wrecked ’em. Mothers’ suggestions that 
tin cans would do just as well were received 
with scorn. Who ever heard of holding up 
a thing labeled Gil by’s Hot Tomale Brand 
Tomatoes and calling: ‘‘Great guns, Bill, old 
boy, you got a whopper that time! Betcha 
this one w reighs twenty-five pounds! Look at 
them horns!’ No, sir, they must have caps, 
old worsted caps} and the more mothers 
darned ’em and patched ’em the more nearly 
they resembled the real thing. So mothers 
acquiesced and contributed to the illusion 
with bright calico patches. 


All went ‘well until Lieut. Lee Bowler 
discovered that the new kid in the neighbor- 
hood had a football.. It would be great sport, 
- he thought, to kick high ones for Buffalo 
Bill to shoot at. “Just a twister he can’t 
hit,’”’ he assured thew kidheditaleflyn like ‘a 
wild goose.” But Buffalo Bill never missed, 
At the crack of his rifle, the ‘‘wild goose’ 
exploded in mid-air, and the kid ran home to 
ery in his mother’s apron. That evening a 
great marksman made the startling discovery 
that his talent was inherited. ‘“‘We’ve had 
enough of this cowboy foolishness around 
here,” declared his sire, finishing off with 
a bull’s eye. 

Thus @nded the age of make-believe in 
the life of an imaginative youngster who 
aspired to be a cowboy king. Henceforth, 
Harry Miller spurned a nom de plume, and 
went forth to make good on his own. Through 
the strategy of his uncle, Lit Welsh, he was 
permitted to have a shotgun on his eleventh 
birthday and went with him often to shoot 
quail and grouse in the Somerset hills and 
ducks on the Eastern Shore. Soon he was 
matching his uncle bird for bird—a sure 
proof of progress, for Uncle Lit was one of 
the best shots in town. 


Returning home from a ath of failures 
one November afternoon, Harry saw Prof. 
Savitz, then superintendent of Westfield 
Schools, watching the antics of a hell diver 
on Clark’s pond. Here was an opportunity to 
-atone for bad marks. ‘‘Would you like to 
have that hell diver, Professor?’ he asked 
hopefully. ‘Indeed I would,” replied Prof. 





A Crack Shot 


Savitz. “How will I catch him?” “Oh, that’s 
easy! You just wait here a minute.” And 
Harry turned on his heels and ran home to 
get his gun. As usual his aim was true. The 
hell diver went down twice, but his third 
appearance was fatal. Assuring Prof. Savitz 
that he’d deliver the bird in person, he took 
the hell diver to a taxidermist and had it 
mounted. ‘‘Guess the Professor was pleased,” 
he confided in his Uncle Lit. “Gee whiz, if 
mother was to find out I was ’way behind 
in my. lessons, I’d lose my gun.’ Cautioned 
Uncle Lit: ‘‘Better watch out, then, or you 
will. The Professor will keep a sharp eye 
on you now.” 


Nothing could lesson the boy’s ardor, 
however. He slept with his gun at his bed- 
side, and practiced mornings before going to 
school. On Saturdays and holidays, in the 
open season, he was in the field from morn- 
ing to night. Whenever there was a match 
at the Carteret Gun Club he took a station 
outside the grounds to shoot birds that had 
been missed, and he did so well that Cy Wil- 
cox, assistant manager, invited him inside to 
keep score. One day he got twenty straight 
shooting with Harry Kirkover and Dan Brad- 
ley. ‘‘Keep it up, kid!’ encouraged Bradley, 
“vou’ll get there.” 


In 1988, Harry Miller took up a year- 
round sport, clay bird shooting, and was 
soon rated among the crack shots. He won 
the New England championship twice; the 
New Jersey and Connecticut championships 
each once, His record at Hartford has not 
been surpassed; he broke 178 straight, scor- 
ing 198 out of 200. 


Form is the determining factor in matches 
when the best shots of the country compett. 
Miller finished near the top in the marathon 
at Yorklyn, Delaware, breaking 483 and 485 
out of 500 in two trials. The winner, George 
Newmaster of Lebanon, Pa., broke 499. Mil- 
ler defeated him in the Connecticut cham- 
pionship. It is not unusual for him to break 
150 straight. Though his hair is fast turn- 
ing white, he retains his youthful enthusiasm. 
Only the other day he was observed demon- 
strating to Don Pearsall the proper way to 
handle an imaginary gun from every imag- 
inary angle. All of which goes to show what 
an ambitious kid can do if he gets off to the 
right start in the world of make-believe. 
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Frank Miller, Art Pierson and Fred Kinch 
gave the old folks a real thrill, last Saturday 
afternoon, when they rode around “The Tri- 
angle’’—North Aveue, Broad and Prospect 
Streets—on their high bitycles. This is the 
first time these new-fangled “‘velocipedes” 


have been seen in this town and they have | 


made a big hit with the young folks who 
want to take lessons. It is quite a trick 
learning to ride, Art Pierson says, and he 
ought to know for he’s the fastest rider in 
the county and he’s going over to Newark 
next month, to ride on the new track. Art 
can turn a corner at full speed with his arms 
folded... . 


The Doleful Deacon resents Sunday bi- 
cycle riding. He says those Devil’s Hobby 
Horses stir up so much dust going past his 
house, Sunday afternoon, he can’t sit on his 
front porch. “There ought to be a law to 
stop it!” 

9 8 @ 

While a Sunday School teacher was busy 
instructing his class, some boys took a ride 
on his bicycle and bent a pedal. A few days 
later, the teacher met the Doleful Deacon. 
“Why don’t you build a shed where we teach- 
ers can keep our bicycles when we’re jn 
church and Sunday School?” he invited. “TI 
dunno,” replied the Deacon, rubbing his chin 
whiskers. ‘‘Why don’t you young chaps walk 
to church? It ain't far.” 

td td @ 


The Township Committee is complaining 
that the bicycle ordinance as regards light 
and bell is not enforced in this town. As 
long as such an ordinance has been adopted, 
bicyclists should have honor enough to ob- 
serve it. Every evening the ordinance is vio- 
lated by a large number of riders. 

e s & 


Jimmie Willis, ‘‘the flash,” won the five- 
mile race staged by the Westfield Wheelman, 
on the afternoon of June 27th, 1891. He 
also won the time prize offered by Dr. Wil- 
liam Gale, making the run from Westfield 
to Cranford and return in 16 minutes and 
30 seconds, nearly two minutes ahead of the 
scratch man, Rufus B. Whitehead. Willis’ 
handicap was one minute.* Carl Whitehead 
(with a handicap. of three minutes) was sec- 


age PAG ve 


Another 


ond, and Ezra Bloodgood, third. Other start- 
ers were Bailey Wyckoff, John Dorvall, Ed. 
Brunner, Fred Decker, Ike Townley and Ed 
Francis, 
e Ss s 

George Cruttenden, Lloyd Thompson, 
Fred Condit, Willard Hotchkins, Carl Henry 
and Charlie Rice rode to Boynton Beach for 
a day’s outing, last week. 


Rufus B. Whitehead, A. H. Barnett, Ezra 
S. Bloodgood, Robert Carberry, John Brun- 
ner and Will Chamberlain won the ten-mile 
Journal Trophy Road Race for the Westfield 
A. C. Wheelmen, July 9th. They defeated 
the N. C. R. team 49 points to 29. Blake of 
the N. C. R.’s and Whitehead raced neck and 
neck to the finish line and Blake won by a 
nose and a half. Barnett, Bloodgood and Car- 
berry were close behind the leaders. Five 
Westfield boys made the course under 30:52. 
e s e 
The W. A. C. boys are hustling for 1000- 
mile medals. Rufe Whitehead has completed 
his first thousand, Ad Clark leads the field 
with over 1500. 
e @ e 
Ad Clark and John Dorvall started Mon- 
day, Aug. 5th, on their bicycle trip to Mon- 
treal, a distance of nearly 700 miles. The 
boys arrived in Whitehall, N. Y., on Aug. 
8th, and report good health and a fine. time. 
e s 2 
Dr. Fred Kinch was grand marshal of 
the bicycle parade July 4th. Lloyd Thomp- 
son, Fred Taggart and Bob Harden were in 
charge of the I. O. S, division. There were 
140 wheels in line. 
s e e 
Bish Chamberlain, Bob Sinclair, Lawrence 
Embree and Leigh Pearsall spent a few days 
at Lake Hopatcong this week. They rode to 
the lake on their wheels. 
* * ae 


There are only three men in this town 
of 3753 inhabitants (1897) who are not 
riding a wheel this summer, 

* * * 

Charlie Decker’s father gave him a high 
velocipede last week for getting high marks 
in school. Charlie got some bad marks this 
week learning how to ride, 
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It Happened At The Wheelmen’s Fair 


John Morrow sat under a_ gold-topped 
umbrella out of which grew a paper tree 
laden with paper oranges. He was discussing 
the merits of John Brunner’s Nature Studies 
with Lawyer W. G. Peckham. There were 
two unusual examples of the Brunner tech- 
nique (early phase) which fascinated Mr. 
Peckham. One, “Bone Apart Crossing the 
Rind,” was remarkable for its fidelity to 
detail; the other, “The Grub That Makes the 
Butter Fly’ (a pancake), was done to a 
turn. 


Across the way, Kip Pearsall had Parson 
Cornelius Patton in tow, explaining that his 
new read-as-you-ride bicycle gadget was made 
so that busy ministers could prepare their 
Sunday sermons while going their pastoral 
rounds. Nearby, the Misses Jane Morrow and 
Mary Carlyle were exhibiting Japanese doilies 
and kerchiefs to a delegation from the Ladies 
Sewing Circle, while, up in front, Charlie 
Affleck and Roy Embree were entertaining 
a group of interested politicians with a box- 
ing bout between a jumping jack and a 
monkey-on-a-stick, ‘just to show you fellows 
how to duck and side step,” explained the 
incorrigible Charlie. 

It all worked out even better than plan- 
ned. Dr. Kinch Sr. bought the bicycle gad- 
get for Parson Newton Cadwell. Lawyer 
Peckham paid liberally for the objects de 
art for his infant son, Paul, to play with, 
and the jumping jack, which he gave to 
Charlie Codding “with the compliments of 
Grover Cleveland”, Parson Patton finally sel- 
ected an Oriental tablepiece for his study, 
and the chivalrous but shy Democratic leader, 
Mulford Scudder, a confirmed bachelor, 
bought a five-pound box of sweets and asked 
the Misses Bertie Mason and Tutie Jackson 
to pass them around among the ladies. 

Obviously, Mr. Codding, being of the ma- 
jority party. couldn’t permit his rival to steal 
the show. He repaired at once to the apron 
booth and requested the Misses Addie Jack- 
son and Turie Wyckoff “to see that all the 
charming young ladies at the booths receive 
an apron with the compliments of the Repub- 
lican Club of Westfield”. The boys tried to 
interest Luther Whitaker in the monkey-on- 
a-stick, but he covered his good ear with his 
hand and shook his head sadly. ‘‘There will 


be plenty of ’em around when the ’92 Presi- 
dential campaign gets going,’ he whispered. 
Then Ike Townley, master of ceremonies, 
took the floor and announced that the first 
patrons of the Westfield Wheelman’s Fair 
would be rewarded for their generosity. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “step up to the lem- 
onade well and Miss May Crosby wi!] fill 
the beakers for you. The drinks are on the 
house.” 


By this time, Arcanum Hall was crowded 
to the doors and manager Ezra Bloodgood 


thhad quite a time reaching the ice cream 


counter where his best girl, Grace Smith 
(afterwards Mrs. Ezra), was talking with 
his sister, Martha. It was nearing midnight 
when the dancing started. Then, between 
waltzes, two steps and square dances, the 
Charter Members Sextette, consisting of 
Frank Reese, Ed. R. (Judge) Collins, Arthur 
Pierson, Arthur Irving, John Canberry and 
John Z. Hatfield, sang parodies on popular 
sons. That one about “A Bicycle Brilt for 
Two Little Girls In Gold and Orange” (the 
club colors) was a scream. 


Coincidentally, several of the young ladies 
were observed holding their handkerchiefs to 
their noses, and soon it was rumored that 
Rufus Whitehead had a certain peculiar ani- 
mal concealed backstage which he planned to 
exhibit. There was considerable whispering 
and sniffing and no little blushing until the 
animal was brought in. Rufe had it in a 
cage. It appeared to be harmless, It lay flat 
on its back as if dead. The young ladies 
sighed; their elders looked relieved. 


Then a surprising thing happened. While 
Rufe was explaining the deceptive nature 
of his captive, he opened the door of the 
cage and out it sprang, a streak of dusky 
gray, and through the crowd it wriggled and 
squirmed, its long snout pressing against 
many a dainty ankle. What commotion! The 
ladies screamed and stood on chairs and ta- 
bles! Crockery was spilled! A booth upset! 
The men grabbed anything within reach and 
gave chase. But that wily opossum found a 
safe hiding place and was never seen again. 
They say it perished in the great fire that 
destroyed the building three weeks later. 


(The date—December 11, 1891.) 
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“Scoot, you, or Pll blow your brains out!” ronred the Doctor. 


Dr. Cooper Foils a Highwayman 


The horse and sleigh stood ready 
at the end of the front walk and, 
after a late evening meal, Dr. Sher- 
man Cooper set out to visit a typhoid 
patient on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. Wrapped in fur from head to 
feet, he resembled a4 great polar bear 
as he moved ponderously through the 
door of his snow-covered vestibule. 


Outside, it was bitter cold and a 
full moon, above the church spire, 
gave a mid-day glow to the white 
surface of things. Sleigh bells tinkled 
in the village streets and skaters hal- 
looed to one another on Clark’s 
pond. The doctor took the reins from 
his negro hostler and turned his horse 
into Mountain Avenue. He was an 
absent-minded individual, and, once 
over the brow of the hill, he gave 
the horse free rein and resigned him- 
self to reflections far removed from 
that familiar countryside. 


Near a patch of woods, beyond 
the crossroads, the horse shied sud- 
denly and the doctor, annoyed at the 
interruption, reached for the whip. 
The horse continued to back away. 


‘Steady your hoss, Mister! Steady 
your hoss!’”’ came a sharp command 
from the road ahead. ‘And step out 


5 (a7e Me | 


here and give me your overcoat and 
money while I holds him!” 


The doctor drew rein. He was 
sure this man was crazy. Who but a 
lunatic would be holding up people 
in that snowbound country? Perhaps 
he had recently escaped from Morris 
Plains? Perhaps he was unarmed? 
Being unarmed himself, the doctor 
proceeded to obey orders warily. As 
he removed the lap robe, he reached 
under the folds of his great coat, 


drew out a long, pistol-shaped ob- 


ject that glistened in the moonlight 
like a shaft of polished steel, and 
pointing it at the would-be highway- 
man, he roared: ‘Scoot, you, or I'll 
blow your brains out!”’ 


The man turned on his heels and- 
ran into the woods.... 


The horse jogged along again, the 
sleigh bells tinkled faintly and, pres- 
ently, the air in the vicinity of New 
Providence Road was rent with peels 
of laughter, as Dr. Cooper returned 
to his waistcoat pocket the big silver 
pencil his friend, Uncle Sam Reese, 
had given him for Christmas. Later, 
he told the story to his cronies at 
John Dorvall’s Drug Store. 
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Dr. Wright Spurns Greatness 


Dr. Joseph Wright sat on the veranda 
of his home, opposite the church green, in 
the calm of a summer evening, puffing vig- 
orously on a black stogie to keep away the 
battalions of mosquitoes which were advanc- 
ing from all quarters. The mosquitoes were 
bold but the doctor was persistent and after 
several disastrous attempts to penetrate the 
smoke screen which enveloped his gray head, 
they withdrew in disorder and he was left 
alone with his satirical reflections on life’s 
little ironies. 


Sad to relate, the doctor was not in his 
usual good humour. The mosquitoes were the 
least of his troubles. After a most disturb- 
ing night, he had repaired to his garden patch 


- to make the shocking discovery that thieves 


had stolen all the scallions, his favorite relish. 


More serious was his disagreement with 
his painter friend, Ivanowski, in the after- 
noon. Ivanowski had dropped in to say that 
at last he had convinced his friend, Pader- 
ewski, the Polish statesman and pianist, who 
was ‘troubled with pains over his eyes, to 
dismiss the specialists who were doing him no 
good, and “try his family physician, Dr. 
Wright of Westfield. He’s an oculist and a 
physician and he will help you. And,” Ivan- 
owski had added emphatically, ‘“‘Paderewski 
approves. You will go to see him some day 
next week by appointment. He is very busy, 
you understand, doctor, very busy.” 


Of course the doctor understood. He ap- 
preciated the interest of his painter friend 
and it was hard for him to refuse him; but, 
he couldn’t go to the city to examine the 
piano player because he never traveled dur- 
ing dog days. He doubted if there was any- 
thing seriously wrong with him. He should 
ease up in his work; watch‘ his diet; probably 
his troubles were imaginary. Most temper- 
amental people were bothered with imagina- 


tion when they ate wrong food and worried 
about themselves. Doctors were the worst 
cases. If they had a slight bellyache, imag- 
inary symptoms of every known intestinal 
disorder developed. He was getting that way 
himself. 


He could be just as emphatic as his 
painter friend; he would not go. But he’d 
be glad to give Mr. Paderewski a thorough 
going-over if he would come to Westfield. 
He could see him any day but Wednesday; 
unless it rained cats and dogs he went fish- 
ing on Wednesdays. He remembered regret- 
fully, Ivanowski’s parting words: “You are 
making a big mistake, my friend. It is a 
great honor to attend Paderewski. He is one 
of the great minds of his time. You should 
g0.’ 

His painter friend was right; he should 
go. He didn’t care about doctoring Pader- 
ewski, but he liked the painter and didn’t 
want to offend him. Now, he wouldn’t come 
to see him any more. 


To his surprise, Ivanowski had returned 
within an hour. “I’ve arranged it,” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘You will go with me to one of 
Paderewski’s recitals at Carnegie Hall. We 
will take the early afternoon train and [ll 
arrange for you to see him alone at his hotel. 
The concert is in January. There will be 
nothing to bother you then, my friend—no 
dog days—no fishing—so!” 

Ivanowski was gone before he could an- 
swer. Smart fellow; usually had his way. 
Well, there was no hurry. By the time win- 
ter rolled around, Paderewski’s anatomy 
would be out of kilter in some other place, 
and he wouldn’t want to see a plain country 
doctor. Anyway, he’d be hanged rather than 
go to New York in a snow storm. Privately, » 
he hoped it would snow in January*, 


* Note: It snowed. . 
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Dr. Wright Turns Demonologist 


Dr. Wright’s reflections were interrupted 
suddenly by heavy footsteps on the board- 
walk near the gate. More trouble approach- 
ing? What did this downcast fellow want? 


A stranger mounted the steps and said 
“Good evening’ in mournful voice. He was 
suffering from visions, he said, and couldn’t 
sleep. Visions? Another case. 


The doctor pulled out his watch and 
pressed two fingers against the man’s pulse. 
“All right there,’ he remarked after a min- 
ute of silence. The thermometer indicated a 
normal temperature, also. ‘‘These visions,” 
inquired the doctor, “what do you see?” 

The man’s face brightened. ‘“‘O, different 
monsters. Terrible. Give me the creeps. 
Last night a giant thing like a crocodile was 
about to swallow me when I fell out of bed. 
Didn’t sleep a wink, after that. And I sweat 
oceans!” 

The doctor pursed his lips, a habit which 
he had when pondering a problem. ‘‘H-m-m! 


‘ Too bad. Reading Rider Haggard and eating 


spaghetti, I presume. You look well fed.” 


The man looked puzzled. ‘No, I don’t 
go in for horseback riding,” he replied, ‘‘and 
I hate that Eyetalien spinitch. I got a whale 
of an appetite; eat three squares a day and 
a bite before going to bed—cheese and crack- 
ers with a bottle of beer, or a hamburger 
and onions.” 


The doctor sat back in his chair and took 
a deep breath. Visions of scallions—all gone! 
“An interesting coincidence,’ he said. “I 
couldn’t sleep, last night, either, and I went 
to the pantry, ate some scallions, and then 
came out here to quiet my nerves, While I 
was watching the fireflies dancing about over 
the church green, old John Hickory went by 
shouting his drunken gibberish and out of a 
cloud of dust at his heels a little man 
emerged and verched on that hitching post 


—right there! He was about the size of a 
Brownie, and when he grinned his little 
round face seemed to fold up. He wore a 
high hat over his right ear and carried a 
shiny stick like a baton.” 


The doctor pointed down the street. ‘‘This 
is Doctor’s Row—this triangle,” he explained. 
“Over there at Broad and Elmer Streets, is 
Dr. Harrison’s; opposite Mountain Avenue, 
is Dr. Cooper’s, and across the way, on the 
corner next to me, is Dr. Kinch’s. That little 
scalawag pointed his baton from house to 
house and called in a squeaky voice: ‘Hoakum, 
pokeum, soakum’; and when he reached me 
he shook with laughter. ‘And you croakum”’ 
he cried. With that I lost my temper and 
looked around for something to throw at him; 
but he made a face at me and hopped over 
the fence onto one of those gravestones. 
Then he sang: 


‘Joy and tem’prance and repose, 
‘Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.’” ... 


The doctor drew himself out of his chair, 
stretched and entered the house. He reached 
for a bottle in the cupboard back of his desk 
and poured some small white pills into an 
envelope. Returning to the veranda, he di- 
rected his patient to ‘‘take one of these every 
night after dinner for a week. They won’t 
de you any harm. That’s two dollars. 
Thanks.” 


“But Dr. Wright, you didn’t finish your 
story. What happened to the spook?” 


“What usually happens to those things? 
Take the advice of one who has observed the 
various phenomena of demonology and stop 
eating cheese and onions before going to bed. 
Take a walk instead. That’s the way |] expect 
to get rid of the little cuss with his hoakum, 
pokeum, soakum and croakum. Fiddlesticks. 
It’s imagination. Good night. Let me know 
how you make out with’the crocodile.” 
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Psychology a la Carte 


The car rattled along over the bumptious, 
dusty, macadam raads, leaving cities and 
towns behind as it moved uncertainly in a 
southwesterly direction; at times it reached 
the alarming speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour. It was one of those electric buggies 
of early twentieth century manufacture with 
eccentric gadgets and coils, a brake that was 
notional as a Missouri mule, and a steering 
attachment that required firm and constant 
attention. 


The M. D. at the wheel and the Ph. D., 
his guest, exchanged glances occasionally— 
one expressive of joy in adventure; the other 
of perplexity. Apparently the physician knew 
where he was going, for he had said there 
would be something of unusual interest at 
the end of the journey; but he had kept the 
nature of his visit a dark secret, and his com- 
panion, Dr. J. J. Savitz, a bit weary of travel 
and disturbed at the loss of a day from his 
duties as Superintendent of Westfield Schools, 
suspected that his unpredictable friend, Dr. 
Joseph Wright, was taking him on a fool’s 
errand. “Soon be there,’ assured the doctor, 
between vain attempts to puff life into his 
half-chewed cigar. 


The scene shifted so suddenly that the 
educator scarcely could believe his eyes. Af- 
ter a jolting turn, they rode down a long 
driveway, between rows of fall flowers and 
trees shaped like parasols of many contrast- 
ing hues. A gardener was at work among 
the dahlias; a peacock lifted his vain head 
and spread his tail in the grand manner at 
their approach. Here was an unexpected 
prospect—a lovely home, on the east bank 
of the Raritan, the seat of an affluent coun- 
try squire, no doubt. But no, the one who 
came forward to greet them on the veranda 
was an elderly lady with snow-white hair, 
large discerning blue eyes and a warmth of 
manner which seemed to say “I’m happy to 
see you, gentlemen’’; though she said scarcely 
a word but bowed graciously and led them 
into the house. 


Here, too, was taste and an atmosphere 
of self reliance. Never was Dr. Savitz more 
delightfully entertained. In the great living 
room they listened to tales of many lands 
and people she had visited. During the din- 


ner, in mid-afternoon, she directed a remark 
to Dr, Wright which implied that he had 
accompanied her on one of her trips. The 
professor noted, also, that her attitude to- 
ward him was motherly. Could it possibly be 
that he was her son? 


Shadows were gathering over the Som- 
erset hills when they set out for home. After 
a short ride along the river, the doctor made 
another surprising turn into a_ driveway. 
Where now was he going? This was an odd- 
looking place. Here was evident plenty, but 
waste and disorder; and the woman to whom 
Prof, Savitz was introduced was no less slov- 
enly-looking than her surroundings. She had 
large, staring brown eyes; her face was deep 
lined, her movements tense, her speech halt- 
ing and disconnected. Dr. Wright seemed de- 
liberately to ask her disconcerting questions. 
“She’s easily thrown out of gear,” he ex- 
plained afterwards. On leaving, he gave her 
an envelope. “Remember!” he cautioned.- 


It was after nine when they reached Prof. 
Savitz’s door. ‘‘Well,’’ said his host cheerily, 
“what do you think of those two women?” 
The professor reflected: “Opposite in every 
respect, I should say.” The doctor removed 
the cigar from his tobacco-stained mustache 
and pursed his lips. ‘That first woman,” said 
he, “gave me my education. I’m one of seven 
boys she put through medical college. We've 
been friends all these years. Guess I’m her 
favorite. She had no children of her own.” 
A studied pause, then:-“That second woman 
—h—m! There’s no accounting for_ her. 
Hopeless!” The doctor reached for the clutch. 
“Now, there’s a study in comparative psy- 
chology for you, Prof. Savitz: Those two 
women are full sisters! Think it over— 
Good night!’ 


Prof, Savitz has thought it over many 
times since, else this tale would never have 
been written.. Those two women of the same 
heredity and environment, yet unlike in every 
respect; and this man who stood between 
them, boy to the one, physician to the other 
—this doctor of medicine with the insight 
and eccentricities of genius! For the educator, 
it had been a day well spent, a lesson well 
learned, 
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I. Young Savitz Makes A. Discovery 

The name Savitz was practically 
unknown in these parts in 1900 and 
to mention it was to invite the ques- 
tion: “How odd. What is his nation- 
ality?’”’ But now, go where you will 
with a card of introduction from an 
educator by that name, and you will 
be cordially received—‘‘Dr. Savitz! 
Of course. Pull up a chair.” 

The reputation of the man is the 
result of the clarity and vitality of 
his thinking. Throughout his long 
career as educator, from boyhood to 
old age, his course runs straight and 
true to the mark. So well-considered 
were his plans, so simple and forth- 
right his methods, that his words and 
actions carried conviction even to 
those who inclined to an opposite 
point of view. 

Jerohn Joseph Savitz—known to 
his associates as ‘J. J.”’"—is the pro- 
jection, on a higher plane, of his per- 
tinacious forebears, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. He was born in Bushkill Park, 
‘three miles west of Easton, on New 
Year’s Day, i866. His father and 
grandfathers were millers on the 
creek that ran through the pictur- 
esque village. He had little time for 
play, but he was naturally studious 
and resourceful and could make the 
meanest tasks agreeable by devising 
ways of doing them that helped him 
with his lessons. Thus, study became 
an interesting personal experience. 

Before he entered Kutztown State 
Normal Schoo! at the.age of sixteen, 
he taught in the Irish settlement at 


lage Aci eighr 


The Making Of An Educator 


Another 


Bath. It was a wealthy farming com- 
munity and in the school of seventy- 
three pupils, ranging in age from six 
to twenty-one, were many capable 
young fellows who afterward became 
prominent; one, a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church. The insight and under- 
standing which he gained matching 
wits with the brightest of them, 
guided him safely through many a 
difficult situation in maturer years. 
A good teacher, he discovered, learns 
more from his pupils than his pupils 
learn from him. 

A few years later, he was made 
head of Churchill Academy, an inde- 
pendent district school for boys and 
girls. One of his pupils, a self-con- 
scious lad of twelve, was unable to 
define education. ‘‘Very well, then,” 
said his teacher, “‘tell us what you did 
yesterday after school.” The boy 
stammered, “I chopped wood.” “And 
what do. you learn by. chopping 
wood?” “I learn how to handle an 
axe.’’ The teacher smiled approval. 
“Johnny,” said he, ‘“‘that is education 
—learning how to do things!” This 
thoroughly objective young school 
master had reached his majority 
when he entered Lafayette College 
and (as if to multiply the uses of his 
instruction) added domestic science 
to his course by taking to himself a 
wife. 

Education and experience walked 
hand-in-hand with him. While Super- 
intendent of Schools at Slatington 
(Pa.), Boonton and Westfield, his Sat- 
urdays were reserved for special 
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courses in philosophy and the psy- 
chology of education, at New York 
University, from which institution he 
received his bachelor’s, master’s and 
doctor’s degree. The subject closest 
to his heart was the treatment of 
mentally deficient and retarded chil- 
dren. Later, he was instructor in edu- 
cational and experimental psychology 
for teachers at the Ocean City Sum- 
mer School and helped to organize 





II. Dr. Savitz, Organizer 


classes for defective children. For 
seven of the sixteen years he was 
head of Westfield Schools, he was 
also Superintendent of Schools of 
Union County. ‘‘We are teaching,” » 
he observed, ‘‘not subjects but boys 
and girls. We cannot teach them 
what to study; they will teach them- 
selves. Education is a transforming, 
not a jug-filling, process.” 





and Administrator 


In 1914, at the request of Dr. Cal- 
vin Kendall, State Commissioner of 
Education, the Westfield Board: of Ed- 
ucation granted Dr. Savitz a year’s 
leave of absence in order that “he 
could assist in reorganizing the pub- 
lic schoo] system. He was placed in 
charge of elementary education: and 
at once took over the supervision of 
the elementary schools. He knew 
from early experience that the rural 
school had long been a victim of 
neglect. Teachers were poorly train- 
ed, poorly paid and without proper 
supervision. They taught in the little 
school house of legendary reputation, 
with but one room, a pot stove, a 
moveable blackboard, a table and 
benches on which granddad had carved 
his initials. In some schools there 
were but five, in others, fifty pupils, 
and, to say the least, the ‘‘three R’s’”’ 
were crudely taught. At Dr. Ken- 
dall’s suggestion, Dr. Savitz visited 
Winchester County, Indiana, to study 
the consolidated rural school system 
in operation there. He then recom- 
dended that the rural schools of New 
Jersey be consolidated in established 
districts and put in charge of com- 
petent supervisors with helping teach- 
ers. His report, in pamphlet form, 
added new impetus to the effort to 
improve rural schools, even in re- 
motest communities where there was 
strong opposition to change. Neigh- 
boring states followed. Today, the 
consolidated rural school, as. well 
equipped and supervised as its big 
city cousin, is the pride of every 
countryside. ‘ 


Dr. Savitz left Westfield, where his 
reputation as an organizer and ad- 
minjstrator was made, to become prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at 
Trenton. Here he built a school com- 
munity wherein students and faculty 
were kept busy discovering worth- 
while things to do. During World 
War I, the rural, education depart- 
ment—all girls—conducted a combin- 
ation farm and school at Leonardo, 
N. J., and made a net profit of $700 
from the sale of crops. He served for 
a time on the state educational survey 
and was regarded as the best inform- 
ed man on the development of ele- 
mentary teachers in the state. Asked 
by an associate to give the sources 
of his information, he replied: ‘“‘My 
chief advisors are those who come to 
me for advice.” The Trenton Board 
of Education offered him $8000 a year 
more than had been paid the previous 
incumbent to become superintendent 
of city schools, but he declined be- 
cause “TI can find no reason why I 
should sever my connection with the 
Normal School.”’ 

When the State Legislature au- 
thorized the building of a Normal 
School to provide well-trained ele- 
mentary teachers for the southern 
half of the state, Dr. Kendall said 
to: himgin Ghats. yoursjoby.ai Jw You 
will have a free hand.’’ And it seem- 
ed to the diseerning J. J. that it was 
the job for which he had been pre- 
paring all his life. He was a green 
country boy without training when he 
started to teach. He had learned to 
teach by teaching. He krfew teachers 
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in all parts of the state, many of 
whom had been his pupils, and he 
was keenly aware that their limita- 
tions were the limitations of the sys- 
tem. In his time, free education had 
been spread thin by continuous addi- 
tions to courses of study. Obviously, 
the need was not more subjects, but 
more competent teachers, particularly 
in the lower grades. It would be his 
aim to supply them at Glassboro. 

It is hard to realize that the at- 
tractive educational center, nineteen 
miles south of Camden, known as 
Glassboro Teachers’ College, was 
thirty-five acres of woods when he 
first saw it. He planned the college, 
supervised its construction, selected 
and organized its faculty and formu- 
lated the policy which set a standard 
for teaching elementary teachers in 
this state. His formula was simple 
and objective: ‘“‘Get the individual to 
develop an attitude; that in a school 
means spirit, and spirit means getting 
things done.” 


Another 


Dr. Savitz had been teaching thir- 
ty-two years when he took charge at 
Trenton. In three more years he could 
have retired. He remained there and 
at Glassboro nineteen years, and just 
before he reached his seventy-first 
birthday, January 1, 1936, the State 
Legislature, by special act, extended 
his time six months beyond the age 
limit. At his retirement the State 
Board of Education extolled his out- 
standing services in resolutions de- 
scribing him as ‘‘a leading citizen, 
educator, churchman and friend of 
the childhood and youth of the state.” 

Naturally one would expect to find 
a man of his scholarly attainments in 
his study, these days, leisurely read- 
ing a favorite book or, perhaps, writ- 
ing the memoirs of his fifty-two years 


as an educator. To the contrary, he 


was last seen astride a ladder, paint- 
ing his Clark Street bungalow, while 
his great grandson, age four, stood by, 
Jearning how to get things done. 





“There appears to be a growing need for 
more adequate facilities in the Senior High 
School,’”’ reports Schoolmaster Charles A. 
Philhower in his annual report. The present 
enrollment is 715 and probably will exceed 
800 in 1934. This will necessitate the use 
of the one remaining vacant room in the 
portable building and two additional rooms 
in the Washington School. The problem is 
complicated by the return of a large num- 
ber of students to take up post-graduate 
work. There are now forty-two enrolled. 


_———S 


The Seniors are learning to put the burr 
in their accents in preparation for the High 
School production of J. M. Barrie’s comedy, 
“What Every Woman Knows’’—the play in 
which Maud Adams starred on Broadway at 
the turn of the century. It’s Scotch—all the 
way through. “Woman,” concludes the in- 
triguing Miss Adams, “didn’t spring from the 
rib of a man but from his funny bone.” That’s 
what every woman knows—or, at least, dis- 
covers after being married a few years to 
a politiciam without a sense of humour. 
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The strategic location.of that plot 
of ground at Elm, Orchard and Wal- 
nut Streets, has influenced the choice 
of every school site since the Wash- 
ington School was built there more 
than a half century ago. Four times 
it was successfully exploited to defeat 
proposals to build schools in other 
and less central parts of the town, 
and once, in an off-the-record ballot, 
it was actually approved by a major- 


ity of the voters as the best site avail- 
able for a High School. 


Older residents will recall the in- 
tense factional dispute of 1910, when 
a majority of the Board of Education 
presented a plan, prepared by Archi- 
tect Wilson Potter of New York, for 
& sixteen-room building to be erected 
on the “Peckham Dump,” now the 
Mountain Avenue entrance to Mindo- 
waskin Park. The Board asked the 
voters to appropriate $90,000 for the 
building and $7,200 for the lot and 
its grading. A stubborn and resource- 
ful minority, led by Dr. Chauncey M. 
F. Egel and Edward F. Lowe, opposed 
this plan, and countered with a pro- 
posal that the Washington School be 
remodeled according to a design pre- 
pared by Architects Charles H. Darsh 
and his associate, Edgar A. Josslyn. 
This building, of twelve rooms, was 
to cost approximately $90,000. 


For a month prior to the school 
election, leaders of the opposing fac- 
tions addressed the Woman’s Club, 
the Presbyterian Men’s Club and mass 
meetings in the auditorium of the 
Washington School. The majority 
plan was well received at first. Vice- 
President Earl A. Merrill contended 
that it would be cheaper and safer 
to tear down the Washington School 
than attempt to remodel it according 
to modern standards. He was ap- 
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plauded by North side partisans when 
he said that $100,000 was a modest 
sum to pay for an up-to-date school 
that would beautify one of the town’s 
leading thoroughfares. “Public 
schools,” replied Dr. Egel, ‘are re- 
garded as public improvements no 
matter where located, and it isn’t up 
to the Board of Education to clean 
up the unsanitary places. A red barn 
would improve the appearance of Mr. 
Peckham’s dumping ground.” When 
invited to give his opinion, Dr. J. B. 
Harrison, president of the Board of 
Health, declared that the Peckham 
lot was sanitary, “but thought it 
would be difficult to lay a foundation 
in a swamp.’ 


“That’s the nub of the wtih ques- 
tion,’ replied Mr. Lowe. ‘‘When the 
Town Engineer had dug a test pit five 
feet deep, he scarcely had time to 
jump out of the hole before it filled 
with water. To reach hard pan, it 
will be necessary to dig through fif- 
teen feet of rubbish and muck.’’ In 
the closing moments of the debate, 
Lawyer W. G. Peckham took the floor 
to explain that he did not wish to sell 
his Mountain Avenue lot, and had 
named a price only at “the urgent 
request of my good friend, Mr. Salter 
Clark,” president of the Board of 
Education. ‘‘But,”’ he added, roguish- 
ly, “I own a desirable property on 
Broad Street which I will sell. It’s a 
bargain.” 


A preference for the Washington 
School plan was indicated in the de- 
feat of the Mountain Avenue site by 
a substantial majority; but, strange 
to relate, a few months later, the 
voters approved, without opposition, 
the purchase of a lot at the corner 
of East Broad Street and Stanley Ave- 
nue, and the building thereon of the 
Grant School. Cost, $74,000. 
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Evolution Of A Swamp 


Mayor Harry Evans stood at the en- 
trance, passing out hammers. ‘‘What’s this, 
a knocker’s club?”’ inquired Ed Oswaid, Chief 
of the Clinks. ‘‘You’ll find out when you 
get inside,” replied the Mayor. 

When Ed and his delegation reached the 
inner chamber, Bill Tuttle took the hammers 
away and passed out the horns. “Blow!” said 
the Democratic candidate for Congress. Our 
motto is “‘Change your, hammer for a horn!” 
“Toot!’ Toot!’ replied all the Clinks in 
union. Charlie Denman said, ‘‘We’re for 
home enterprise everytime and all the time.” 


The tooting was terrific when Governor 
Fielder, an old-time Democrat, entered, lean- 
ing on the strong Republican arm of Assem- 
blyman Arthur Pierson. It was the Assem- 
blyman’s party really, for he was president 
of the Board of Trade and had organized 
this Know-Your-Town Exhibit. Naturally, the 
Governor was impressed. Representative citi- 
zens from 400 other communities, including 
Rye and Tarrytown-On-the-Hudson, were im- 
pressed also, and before the week was over 
the entertainment committee had to send out 
for 1,000 more horns. The object of the 
exhibit was not merely to show how good the 
old town was, but how much better it could 
be made by careful planning. Mr. Pierson’s 
ideas were conveyed by maps, charts and a 
model of the proposed park, which met ‘with 
generous approval. 


Along the main artery of trade and travel, 
were two eye-sores which were detrimental 
to health and progress—one, the mill pand, 
swamp and dumping ground extending from 
Broad St. through to Mountain Ave.: the 
other, the crossroads and buildings on West 
Broad St. and Westfield Ave., opposite the 
Methodist Church. The East Broad St. tract 
was a fertile breeding ground for disease- 
carrying insects. A major operation was 
necessary to clean out and properly channel 
the stagnant pond, fill in the swamp, bury 


| fine devatly tivo 


an unsightly pile of miscellaneous debris, 
known as Peckham’s dump, under many feet 
of redeeming earth, and convert the land- 
scape into a beautiful park. 


Mindowaskin was not the handiwork of 
man. Nature designed it and provided the 
materials which the Park Commission, under 
the wise direction of Chairman Pierson, used 
skillfully. Mr. Pierson took charge in the 
final stages of reclamation. Then, costs had 
mounted well above first estimates, and the 
Town Council was unwilling to vote more 
funds until it knew specifically what the cost 
of completing the work would be. The con- 
tractor was in rebellious mood and threat- 
ened to quit. “It will cost a pretty pile of 
money to lay a road through that swamp,” 
he said. ‘I’ve already spent too much dredg- 
ing this mill pond and I’ll go broke if I don’t 
watch out,” 


Chairman Pierson surveyed the scene and 
cogitated. A molasses-like residiuum of clay, 
muck and tarvia was being poured onto the 
bank by the big steam shovel. He noticed 
that it congealed readily. 

“Took here!”? said he to the contractor, 
“suppose you take this stuff over there and 
use it for ballast for the road. I think it 
will. do the trick, if you mix it with gravel. 
Any way, it’s worth trying.” 

And it did the trick at a considerable 
saving of time and money. The muck of 
Clark’s Pond laid in the quagmire of an 
ancient swamp forms the bed of the road 
through Mindowaskin. It will endure the 
wear and tear of centuries of travel. 

Mindowaskin Park was completed during 
the First World War. It cost the Town (ex- 
elusive of the mill pond, which was purchased 
by public subscription) $55,000. And that, 
it is agreed, it is a modest sum to pay for an 


‘improvement of inestimable value to the 


community. 
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The’ Railroad’ Builder the. Plaza 


The neighborhood of West Broad St. and 
Westfield Ave., near the railroad, in the year 
of grace, 1918, was a+junkman’s paradise. 
Nature had had no part in creating this cur- 
ious jumble of shoddy, frame buildings—a 
run-down lumber yard, an old saw mill, tene- 
ments, stores, shanties and outhouses—set 
crazily on corners and in a triangle between 
narrow intersecting streets. .Here man had 
done his best to malign nature and had made 
a huge success of it. The bottle-neck bridge 
under the railroad, at the entrance to West- 
field Ave., and the up-grade railroad crossing 
on Broad St., made two-way travel difficult 
and at times dangerous. The railroad prac- 
tically cut the town in half. 


Looking from the club car windows as 
their special whizzed by, the gentry of Plain- 
field held their noses and remarked, “So, this 
is Westfield—whew!”’ On the opposite slope, 
the stately stone edifice of Methodism seemed 
to point a finger of scorn at its motley sur- 
roundings and say to all who passed that 
way: ‘Fellow citizens, it’s time to put your 
house in order. Cleanliness is nigh akin to 
Godliness.” 


The improvement under consideration in- 
volved the reconstruction of the entire sec- 
tien, and could not be undertaken unless the 
Central Railroad Co. agreed to assume the 
major portion of the costs. It was necessary, 
therefore, to await the opportunity for a 
diplomatic exchange of views with officials. 
of the road. One day Town Engineer Vars 
informed Senator Pierson that railroad en- 
gineers were surveying west of the depot with 
the idea (so he understood) of rebuilding the 
Westfield Ave. bridge. | 

“T see!’ observed the Senator, and soon 
found occasion to drop casually into a seat 
beside William G. Besler, president of the 
Central Railroad, who lived in Plainfield, on 
a morning train bound for New York. Nego- 
tiations began when he suggested that, in 
rebuilding the bridge, the underpass be wid- 
ened from forty to seventy feet. ‘‘It would 
lessen the risks of accidents at the Broad St. 
crossing,” the Senator invited; then added 
cautiously, “It might be a good idea to do 
away with that crossing and ‘divert all traffie 
to Westfield Ave.’’ The idea appealed to 


Mr. Besler because he knew a law was pend-: 


ing which would require railroads to elim- 
inate all grade crossings. Here was an op- 
portunity to save the cost of building a sec- 
ond bridge. ‘‘That’s a joint project,’’ he 
parried, “‘let’s find out what it will cost.’ 

The plan drawn by the railroad engineers 
with the aid of Town Engineer Vars went 
beyond anything Messrs. Besler and Pierson 
had conceived. It provided for the elimina- 
tion of the grade crossing and the removal 
of all buildings on both sides of Westfield 
Ave. and Broad St. within 200 feet of the 
underpass, which was to be moved 100 feet 
to the west and widened 120 feet. The rail- 
road engineers estimated the entire cost at 
$430,000, of which Westfield was at first. 
asked to pay twenty per cent and finally ten 
per cent. The plan met with general ap- 
proval, but after a little inside arithmetic, 
Engineer Vars was convinced that it would 
cost considerably more than estimated and 
so advised his associates confidentially. 

In the protracted discussions which fol- 
lowed Senator Pierson kept in the back- 
ground. Mayor Evans represented the Town 
and proved a skillful pleader. “We have told 
our people what this project will cost,” he 
explained to Mr. Besler. “Our Council will 
never agree to a change. But I believe (he 
already knew) that they will accept your 
original figure.’”’ Finally, Mr. Besler gave his 
approval, and Westfield’s share was fixed at 
$43,000. 

When.-completed and the claims of prop- 
erty owners satisfied (including the erection 
of a new office building for Tuttle Bros.), 
the total cost had mounted to $773,000. Levi 
Hart, who owned the disreputable shacks in 
the Clark St.-Broad St.-North Ave. triangle, 
held out to the last for $50,000. And he got 
it. Incidentals—not unexpected—added $20,- 
000 to Westfield’s share, which in all, was 
$63,000—for a physical transformation! 

When again they met on the train, the 
railroad president said to the state senator, 
“Pierson, I congratulate you. Your town got 
all the best of that transaction.” The senator 
adjusted his specks. ‘‘Well, now, Besler,’’ he 
drolled, ‘‘it turned out better than any of 
us planned at the start and it will always 
stand to vour credit that the Central Rail- 
Ain did handsomely by the Town of West- 
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The Held Waters 


Bill Ehmling was the first victim. Cruis- 
ing homeward at midnight, he was waylaid 
near the entrance to Echo Lake Golf Club 
and relieved of $28. A discriminating stick- 
up man declined his diamond pin. ‘Maybe 
you ain’t such a damn fool for wearin’ that 
sparkler, Buddy,” said he, “because what the 
hell would I do wid it?” After that, it was 
just one hold-up after another, from Decem- 
ber, 1920, to March, 1921. 


One foggy winter’s night, the higchwaymen 
erected a barricade across Springfield Road, 
near the road leading to Baltusrol Golf Club, 
and placed a light in the center. Postmaster 
Bob DeCamp and Art Tuttle were singing, 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” when their car 
reached the barrier. ‘‘Say, Buddies, dat’s 
nice music,’’ said the polite stick-up man, 
while removing $367 in greenbacks from 
their wallets. Youse can keep the loose 
change.” The occupants of three cars which 
followed were quickly divested of all their 
money; but a fourth car (driven by a chauf- 
feur who had borrowed his employers Rolls 
Royce and was returning with four friends 
from a crapshooting party in Newark) knock- 
ed down the barrier and got away. A bullet 
whizzéed after the speeding auto, went through 
the window and lodged in the arm of a Plain- 
field man in the back seat. A doctor ex- 
tracted the bullet and a small portion of the 
$5500. which the driver had saved by his dar- 
ing escape. Lady Luck was with him, that 
night. 

The highwaymen’s preferred fields of op- 
eration were Clark Township and East Rah- 
way, where street lights were few and far 
between, and where (as was later disclosed) 
the railroad tracks screened their move- 
ments. Within a week, they stopped twelve 
motor cars by blocking the roadways and 
robbed forty-two persons. Occasionally they 
tackled the trolley. Their method was to 
throw a rope across the overhead wire so 
that the pole would jump off and the car 
come to a sudden stop with all lights out. 
Then, while accomplices stood guard on the 
platforms, the head man passed through the 
ear behind a dark lantern and rifled the 
pockets of the passengers. The swag from 
two such hold-ups amounted to over $3000. 


Meanwhile the public had become thor- 
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oughly alarmed. Actually, it was not safe to 
go for a spin after dark. These highwaymen 
plied their nefarious trade when and where 
least expected and mysteriously disappeared. 
Westfielders organized a special night patrol, 
consisting of Bill and Charley Ehmling, Sherm 
Reese, Charley Tice, Ralph Childs and Fire- 
man Phil Brody. To lure the bandits into 
the open, they dressed Phil up as a young 
lady of fashion and set her adrift near the 
Lehigh Valley crossing on Central Avenue. 
The ruse might have succeeded if John 
Frazee’s hound dog hadn’t been doing some 
sleuthing on his own account. He blinked 
suspiciously at Phil’s branigans,’ sniffed, then 
let out a howl that aroused all Picton. 


A brazen attempt to hold-up a trolley 
between Springfield and Elizabeth after a 
snow storm led to the capture of the high- 
waymen. The car was appro&sching the Le- 
high Valley bridge when the pole left the 
wire. The conductor opened the door to fix 
the pole and saw the forms of three men 
silhouetted against the white background. He 
closed the door and warned the passengers. 
All but one of them dropped behind the seats. 
He was Deputy Sheriff Carl Smidlin of Eliza- 
beth, son of the supervisor of physical edu- 
cation. Smidlin drew his Colt automatic and 
went to the conductor’s aid. In an exchange 
of shots, one of the highwaymen was wound- 
ed and they all fled. Schmidlin telephoned 
for help and was soon joined by policemen 
from near-by towns. A _ blood-stained trail 
along the railroad tracks led to a house in 
Kenilworth. Here they found the wounded 
man in bed, his confederates hiding in the 
cellar. Cornered at last, they gave them- 
selves up. 


A brief but spectacular career of crime 
ended when Judge Carleton B. Pierce sen- 
tenced Martin Shannon and his cousins, John 
and Charles Krebs, to serve from fifty to 
seventy-five years in state’s prison. Before 
the prison doors had closed behind them, a 
bill, sponsored by the state Chamber of Com- 
merce and introduced by Senator Case of 
Somerset, was passed, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the state constabulary—that alert 
and efficient organization which has since 
been making it increasingly difficult for high- 
waymen to do business in New Jersey. 
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A STEW AND A STICK-UP MAN 


Chicken stew was Peter Koenig’s 
favorite dish, and, returning home 
early, he thought he would have a 
nice fat fowl for his supper. There 
were a dozen in the barnyard and 
he had caught the plumpest one and 
was about to lay its head upon the 
block, when a man leaped suddenly 
from the hay loft, grabbed him by 
the throat and pressed a revolver to 
his head. ‘‘Put your cash on that bar- 
rel,’ he demanded. 

Koenig lost no time in complying 
with orders, but his contribution was 
a mere $3.35, and the stick-up man 
objected. “I heard you was a cheap 
skate,” he growled, now jabbing his 
revolver into Koenig’s side. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter, ain’t you got no friends?” 
Koenig shook his head sadly. ‘No, 
I got no friends that gives money 
away,’ he mumbled. “So, that’s your 
game is it—holding back on me? Old 
stuff, Koenig! I know about you. You 
been workin’ for noch Miller, lately, 
ain’t you?” Koenig nodded. 

“Get.paid tor it?" 

SOL met Lain t.. 

“Let’s. go!”’ ordered the stick-up 
man, turning Koenig about. ‘‘We 
walk together and be friends, see, 
goin’ down the road to Miller’s house! 
Come on, now, move along as if you 
was my friend!’’ When they reached 
Enoch Miller’s farm, on South Spring- 
field Road, the stick-up man ordered 
Koenig to go to the back door and 
get the money. Revolver in hand, he 
hid behind the grape arbor. 

A young lady, Miss Parkhurst, an- 
swered the door. Her tincle was not 


at home, but yes, she knew that Mr. 
Koenig had money coming to him for 
services, some fifteen dollars to be 
exact, and she would pay him. Would 
Mr. Koenig step in and have a cup 
of tea? 

‘““‘No—no thanks,” stuttered Koe- 
nig, stealing a glance toward the 
arbor. “Some other time. I’m in a 
great hurry to get home and kill a 
chicken for a stew.” When Miss 
Parkhurst had paid him and bade him 
good-day, the stick-up man stepped 
boldly from the cover of the arbor. 
“She’s a nice lady, Koenig. You 
should bring her a chicken some 
time,” he said. Koenig promptly 
handed over the money and the stick- 
up man expressed regret there was 
no small change for a tip. ‘‘You’re 
deservin’ of it, Koenig, for bein’ so 
obligin’. Maybe I can do somethin’ 
for you next time.’”’ At the crossroads 
he waved good-bye to Koenig, and 
went on his way, whistling. 

When Chief O’Neil heard Koe- 
nig’s story, he knew where to look 
for the stick-up man. One Frank Yoe- 
mans, once a member, of the VU. S. 
Coast Guard Artillery, had worked in 
the locality at odd times while pick- 
ing up information about intended 
victims. His knowledge of Koenig’s 
habits gave him away. Yoemans 
lived, when at home, in a tenement 
near the Bowery, but usually visited 
his father, at Springfield, after a rob- 
bery. There he was found by the 
police of that place and taken into 
custody. Thus ended a_ promising 
career of crime. 
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1683 


The first Official notice of a sae of 
Thanksgiving in New Jersey was a 
Proclamation by Dutch Governor Gen- 
eral Anthony Calve. He declared No- 
vember 15, 1673, to be a ‘‘universal 
day of fast, humiliation and thanks- 
giving. ... We do hereby strictly pro- 
hibite and forbide on the said day of 
humiliation, all manner of labour and 
exercising of hunting, fishing, gaming, 
excess in drinking and the lyke.” All 
Innkeepers and Ordinaries are pro- 
hibited ‘“‘to retayle any licquors, or 
drinks under penalty of Corporal pun- 
ishment.”’ The religious devotions of 
the “holy day,’ included a one- or 
two-hour sermon, fireside prayer and 
scripture, etc. All “secular conversa- 
tion”’ was denied the household. 


After the brief rule of the Dutch, 
the Puritans in the East Jersey Assem- 
bly issued a proclamation containing 
similar instructions and set apart the 
second Wednesday in November as 
a day of public Thanksgiving. At 
Elizabeth Town the General Assem- 
bly, in 1679, declared it a day of 
thanks to God for deliverance “from 
that infectious disease of small pox 
and other deseases and from the trou- 
ble of the Indians.” Under the 


Royal Governors, the day commemo-. 


rated special events and there were 
no restrictions against secular activi- 
ties. 


was something to be thankful for ev- 
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The Quakers believed that there 
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ery day in the year and their assembly 
declined to observe a special day even 
after the Royal Governors took over. 
This so upset Old English customs 
and prerogatives that it was some 
years before there was. general 
panne NED in West Jersey on any 
ay 


Price Control — Bread 


When the Quakers discovered that 
the bakers were not observing ‘‘the 
due assize of bread,’ (profiteering) 
the Assembly of West Jersey made it 
unlawful “for any baker to bake or ~- 
offer for sale any other corn but what 
is good;”’ or to sell any Bread except 
at certain specified weights based up- 
on the market price of wheat at the 
time. Bread was of three kinds: 
White Loaf made from wheat 
flour, entirely free from bran; wheat- 
en loaf, made from wheat flour which 
contained a small amount of bran or 
husks; household loaf, made from a 
coarse grade of wheat flour. 


“When wheat is at three shillings 
per bushel, one penny loaf white shall 
weigh eleven ounces; a wheaten, six- 
teen and _ three- quarter Ounces; a 
household, twenty-one and one-half 
ounces.’ Proportionately lower 
weights are specified for each six 
pence advance in the price of a bushel 
of wheat. The penalty for under- 
weight was the forfeiture of the bread 
to the use of the poor. 
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Evangelist Mills - A Study in Contrasts 


More than 1200 people edged their 
way into the Presbyterian Church on 
Thursday evening, March 17, 1891, 
to hear the Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills 
preach his farewell sermon. Local re- 
vival meetings were an annual event 
of interest chiefly to church-goers in 
that day; but B. Fay Mills was no 
ordinary revivalist. He was an actor 
with the personal magnetism and elo- 
quence of an Edwin Booth. Church- 
men referred to him as the successor 
of Moody. He drew people into the 
church from the high-ways and by- 
ways. If they came to scoff, as per- 
‘haps some of them did, they remained 
to pray. All eyes were fixed upon 
him when he stepped forward to the 
edge of the platform and stretched 
out his hand. ‘‘This,’”’ said he, “‘is the 
moment of decision! Come, sinner, 
come! There is yet time for you to 
be saved.” And as the choir sang 
softly “While We Are Praying For 
You, Come, Sinner, Come,” the pene- 
tent walked slowly down the aisle 
and knelt before the altar.” 

After the service, a large crowd 
accompanied the evangelist to thé sta- 
tion, and sang hymns while waiting 
for the express to Philadelphia, 
where he was scheduled to preach 
for a week. ‘‘As the train rolled in, 


they all joined in singing the Dox- 
ology, and with this old hymn ring- 
ing in his ears, Rev. B. Fay Mills 
stepped aboard and was whirled on 
his way.” 


‘During his three days in Westfield, 
he had preached eight times—twice 
at over-flow meetings—to over 7000 
people. The total population of the 
township, including Mountainside and 
part of Garwood, in that year, was 
about 3000.... 


A few years after his visit here, 
when at the height of his fame, Rev. 
B. Fay Mills withdrew from evangel- . 
istic work to. become the pastor of a 
Unitarian Church in Boston and 
preach to a congregation of Emer- 
sonians. Here is a study in contrasts 
—not merely a change in form but in 
fundamental belief—a seeming par- 
adox. Mills, the evangelist, appealed 
to the emotions, ‘‘held his audiences 
spellbound” by his dramatical reci- 
tals of the miracles wrought by sgal- 
vation through repentance; Mills, the 
settled preacher, appealed to the rea- 
son, attracted large congregations by 
the force and clarity of his thinking. 
He preached of Christ, the perfect 
exemplar of righteousness, the un- 
attainable ideal. 
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Baek in the mid-nineties, when 
there were revival meetings in the 

winter, camp meetings in the summer 
' and a general let-down in religious 
zeal during the spring and fall, the 
young folks thought it would be a 
good idea to organize a Y.M.C.A. 
The idea originated with Franklin E. 
Reese, the president of the Presby- 
terian Christian Endeavor Society. 
Young Franklin was a studious chap 
who pondered questicns long and ear- 
nestly. He had acquired a diplomatic 
approach as a student at Columbia 
College. Before consulting the clergy 
and influential laymen whose support 
was indispensable, he encouraged his 
associates to tell their parents that 
the churches were neglecting the 
young people, which obviously was 
the case. Then, when Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Rice, president of the Board 
of. Education; Robert R. Sinclair, edi- 
tor of Harper’s Weekly; Charles T. 
Decker and P. G. R. Sjostrom agreed 
to help, success was assured, 

Fortune favored a _ good _ start. 
Gales Club House, on Elm Street, was 
now available, the W.A.C. having 
moved into its handsome new home 
across the street. For two years of 
its brief and somewhat precarious 
existence, the Y.M.C.A. was popu- 
lar. Fred Wherry, Princeton gradu- 
ate and athlete, was the man who got 
things started. Fred was six feet two 
inches of wholesome personality. He 
liked boys and they liked and trusted 
him because he was a good sport and 
always willing to help them. A letter 
man in football and baSeball, he or- 
ganized teams, conducted “gym” 
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THE “Y” OF THE GAY NINETIES 
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classes, and planned schedules for the 
little fellows as well as for the long- 
haired heavyweights. 

Wherry’s teams were the first of 
any importance to represent West- 
field on the gridiron. Nearly all the 
town turned out to see them play. 
The Wherry brothers, Fred, Elmer 
and Bob; Ed Bussing, Oscar Richard- 
son, Joe Vought, John Morrow, Harry 
Randolph, Al Coger and Bob Carber- 
ry were the regulars of 1895. Elmer 
Wherry was president of the Union 
County Football League of that year. 
In 1896, under Captain Carberry, they 
took the measure of an “unbeatable” 
Plainfield team. Fullback Strothers 
Rice, Hamilton College star, scored 
the winning touchdown and was car- 
ried off the field. 

When Wherry resigned to practice 
law, the “Y’’ became just a place for 
the boys to go when time hung heavy 
on their hands, and because of ‘‘the 
annoyance of non-members” the di- 
rectors ordered the building closed in 
the afternoon, pending the appoint- 
ment of a general secretary. But sec- 
retary or no secretary, the boys no 
longer cared. They were tired of 
bowling on those “lop-sided, old al- 
leys’’; they could play pool and bil- 
liards at Pop Potter’s, and football 
and baseball on the East Broad Street 
grounds, recently leased by the West- 
field Club. It was the ambition of 
every kid to “belong” to the Club. 

In 1897 the Y. M.C. A. was formal- 
ly declared non-existent and its un- 
paid bills were dropped in the lap of 
President Charles T. Decker and a 
special finance committee. 
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Every morning, winter or summer, 
at the precise moment of sunrise, the 
hostler at the Westfield Hotel, on 
Broad Street, would repair to the 
town pump, near the entrance drive, 
and clean out and fill the trough with 
fresh water. The natural spring 
which provided this water, had once 
formed a pool by the side of the 
road where the drivers of the stage 
coaches watered their horses while 
the passengers enjoyed a cherry flip 
and some home-cured ham. 

Constable John M. C. Marsh, 
whose mother was an adopted daugh- 
ter of John Miller, son of Azariah 
Clark, first known proprietor of The 
Tavern, said there had been a tree 
trough at that spot in the early days, 
made by the Indians, but when the 
first pump was set up, he did not 
know—certainly it was there when 
he was a boy in the 40’s. When he 
built the hotel in ’67, the old pump 
was in bad shape, so he had put in 
a mew one. 


1875 






Town Tidbits 


The Westfield Division Sons of Temper- 
ance have been especially favored during the 
past month. On the evening of the 10th they 
had the pieasure of a visit from Grand 
Worthy Patriarch Rutan, and on the 17th 
Rey. Mr. McKelvey treated them to a fine 
and spirited address. Many thanks are due 
the Rev. gentleman for his kindness, and we 
hope the members of the Division will take 
advantage of some of the many good points 
made for them, 


The A. M. F. Y. Church of Westfield will 
hold a Festival at Aeolian Hall, on the eve- 
ning of the 3rd of June. 
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Excerpts From Westfield’'s First Newspaper 







“T’ve sobered many an old soak 
in that trough,’’ explained the Con- 
stable, ‘‘and my grandfather said that 
Parson Woodruff used it for the same 
purpose. Jt had worked quicker than 
the stocks or the whipping post. In 
my boyhood they told a story about 
the stage driver from Spanktown 
(Rahway) whose favorite drink was 
‘Jersey Lightning’. He’d get tipsy 
and go to sleep in the coach. One 
summer evening, when the passengers 
returned from dinner at The Tavern, 
they found the old fellow curled up 
on the seat, snoring away. Unable to 
wake him, they dragged him forth, 
threw him into the trough and drove 
off with the coach.’ 

The pump and watering trough 
remained old town institutions until 
the gas buggy came. Then they were 
replaced by a concrete roadway. But 
we may have need for the old pump 
again pretty soon—if ever we can 
find the horses. 


1875 


Plainfield Pencilings 


They have a new fire alarm tower and 
bell in Plainfield, and last Wednesday after- 
noon they had a fire. Curious coincidence! 


The “Town Clock’ has been set in mo- 
tion again after a brief rest, and, as an 
eccentricity of its kind, is the champion 
clock of the State. Large.bets are contin- 
vally made as to ‘‘what number of times 
it will strike next,’”’ and the chanticleers 
and servant girls both sides the Brook are 
in a chronic state of demoralization. 


The last State Legislature granted a 
charter for a city railway:in Plainfield, 
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Another 


The Making 


I. Wesley Lord, The Rebel. 


When the black frock coat reflected the 
prevailing shade of religious beliefs and the 
parson was an awesome figure as he moved 
from place to place, admired by the saints 
and avoided by the sinners, John Wesley Lord 
was learning the catechism on his mother’s 
knee. His mother was a devout Methodist and 
she had given her son the name of the founder 
of her church in the hope that he, the second 
of her three boys, would become a Methodist 
minister, 


Young Wesley had other ideas. He was 
a wholesome lad, richly endowed with good 
humor, and he thought ministers did not smile 
enough and the rules of the church were too 
severe, Obedience, he thought, should be vol- 
untary. He wanted to be free. As he after- 
wards discovered, he was a rebel at heart. 
Conflicting currents of religious belief stirred 
in his blood. His maternal sire, Andrew Car- 
michael, the inventor of the first loom to 
weave steel, was a rebel. Born a Presbyter- 
jan, he joined in the revolt against the rigid 
rules of Calvinism, denied the doctrine of 
predestination, joined the Wesleyan Church 
of Scotland and became one of its most in- 
fluential lay preachers. On the paternal] side 
was staunch conformity to ritual and dogma. 
The Lords were members of the Church of 
England, the mother church of his namesake, 
the great rebel, John Wesley, who never left 
its communion and who ‘‘denounced any of 
his followers who should dare set up another 
organization outside the church” (of Eng- 
land). 


Early in life, John Wesley Lord decided 
that preaching was too exacting a calling for 
him; that teaching was inspiring and better 
suited to his tastes; and he entered Montclair 
Normal resolved to become a schoolmaster. 
His older brother, Andrew, president of Lord, 
Abbott & Co., had been a school principal. 
Why not he? It was a step in the right di- 





of A Pastor 


rection, at least. These were self-revealing 
years. To help pay for his schooling, he did 
all kinds of work in the summer—was a 
waiter in a hotel, a shoe salesman in New 
York and Asbury Park, a gob in the Mer- 
chant Marine. In the first World War, he 
left school and worked on the “powder line,” 
charging detonator caps with fulminate pow- 
der for the DuPont Co. It was dangerous 
work for a lad of fifteen, but he performed 
his daily tasks without mishap and, when 
peace came, he felt that “the next fifty years 
would be easy and relatively safe’. 


Safe but troublous. He returned to Nor- 
mal School thinking that he was not good 
enough to be a minister. He thought, also, 
that it would be a fine thing for ministers 
to know more about folks outside the fold, 
particularly those who never went to church. 
Why didn’t they go to church? After grad- 
uation, in 1922, he taught in the Normal 
School for a year, was principal for a year, 
and enjoyed the comradeship of young people. 
Here was a strong bond of sympathy and un- 
derstanding which he wanted to continue 
through life, but he would lose it, he thought, 
if he became, say, a lawyer. But what about 
the ministry? He entered Dickinson College 
still in doubt, but leaning slightly toward the 
law. He was studious, observant, friendly. 
One who knew him well in those days, says 
he was “‘the best mixer on the campus’”’. After 
he received his A. B., the prophets of the 
law no longer interested him and he turned 
to the law of the prophets to face the in- 
escapable—‘“‘Am I qualified to be a minister?” 
Pondering the questien, he sought an inter- 
view with the president of Drew Theological 
Seminary and informed him of his uncertain 
state of mind. Said the president: ‘Ninety 
per cent of the boys who come here don’t 
know whether they want to be ministers.” 
Thus assured that he was no exception to the 
rule, John Wesley Lord enrolled as a student. 
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The Making 
II. Rev. Wesley Lord—Friend of Sinners. 


Even in this favorable environment, the 
rebel in Wesley Lord was not altogether sup- 
pressed. Methodism was still ciinging to its 
dogmatic forms and the evangelical, shouting 
type of minister was still warning against the 
wrath to come. At times he felt like warn- 
ing, too-warning against a religion of fear. 
But these were fleeting thoughts—impulses. 
After all, it was not the clergy but the lay- 
man, not the classroom but the campus, not 
the cloister but the world of men, that in- 
trigued him. He learned about, himself, about 
God, through his contacts with his fellow stu- 
dents; he learned of his opportunities for 
service by sharing the joys and sorrows of 
men—all kinds and conditions of men. Ex- 
perience had taught him that the man in the 
street, the man in the factory, the sailor on 
the high seas, were as keenly aware of the 
need for a practical, work-a-day religion as 
he was; that students and professors alike 
were concerned for the future of the ministry. 

Then the turn came. At last he realized 
that old style Methodism, against which he 
rebelled, was passing. The pulpit autocrat, 
with his subjective doubt and fears and his 
thunderous Thou-Shalt-Nots, was giving. way 
to the friendly minister with his objective 
faith in his fellowman and his Christian for- 
bearance. Student Lord said that his mother 
had the call to the ministry and he answered 
it. Her prayers and the force of heredity may 
have inclined him toward ‘the ministry, as 
certainly nature had endowed him with the 
qualities of mind and heart to be a leader in 
any field, but the subtle influence of change 
determined his choice. Rev. John Wesley 
Lord is the product of a religious democracy 
that was born in his rebellious youth. 

Pastoral duties began while he was a stu- 
dent at Drew. He was assistant at Emery 
M. E. Church, Jersey City Heights, and occa- 
sionally occupied the pulpit. Members of that 
congregation speak affectionately of his work 
there. Following his graduation, he spent a 
year in study under Prof. Mackintosh at the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, matricu- 
lating for a Ph. D. 

Then began an eventful ministry at Union. 


of A Pastor 


During his four years in that town, he spent 
most of his spare time in overalls. With the 
aid of his parishioners, he built a new com- 
munity church, plans for which were drawn 
by a member, a well-known architect, and 
all the work done by volunteer labor: The 
materials were supplied at cost price—$10,- 
000.00—-and when the edifice was completed, 
the property was appraised at $40,000.00, 
free of debt. When not painting or preach- 
ing or going his pastoral rounds, Parson Lord 
oe eraeuet work at Rutgers leading to a 


He came to Westfield from a three-year 
pastérate at Arlington, and during his eight 
years here his usefulness and influence have 
steadily increased. He is a many-sided man, 
with many interests, and his days are full to 
overflowing. He is the shepherd of a flock 
of over 1600; his church is free of debt and 
plans are being laid for the building of an 
educational center on the grounds, He is 
active in civic affairs and all worthy objects 
engage his interest. To lighten his Tuesday’s 
work, he contributes to the wit and wisdom 
of Rotarian luncheons. He is past president 
of Drew University Alumni Association and 
a leader in its counsels, trustee of the Meth- 
odist Home for the Aged, former dean of the 
Methodist Senior Youth Conference, former 
president of the Dickinson Club of New York, 
a trustee of Dickinson College; his alma 
mater honored him with a D. D. in 1943. 


Parson Lord goes wherever he is needed 
and is welcome wherever he goes. He is still 
a rebel, he says, ‘‘a civil war’, but it must 
be a slight internal disturbance, for it is 
not on record that he ever was flustered or 
out of sorts, no matter how great the provo- 
cation. The pulpit orators of old swayed men’s 
hearts; but the pastor teaches men reverence 
by the force of example. John Wesley Lord 
is a good preacher, sincere, forthright and 
persuasive. And, above all else, he is a good 
pastor, a man among men, at hore in any 
company. And in these unregenerate days, 
when man fears man and seems hell-bent for 
self-destruction, it is comforting to turn away 
from the foes of sin and clasp the hand of a 
friend of sinners, 
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I. Bob Skinner, Business Man 


On the street, he walks with the quick, 
confident stride of the successful business 
man; in the pulpit, in the robes of the church, 
he looks precisely what he is—a fervent, 
straight-thinking, persuasive Presbyterian 
minister. The contrast, in part, explains the 
man, for Rev. Robert Skinner took a post- 
graduate course in business and made a suc- 
cess of it before he made a success of the 
ministry. 

He was born in Gouveneur, a little town 
in upper New York State, a few miles dis- 
tant from the St. Lawrence River, in March, 
1903. During his boyhood and young man- 
hood, he knew of no other home town, for 


his father proved the exception to the rule 


of Presbyterian ministers. He came to Gou- 
veneur from the seminary, married one of his 
congregation and remained there all his life 
—an honored citizen and spiritual leader of 
the community for forty-two years. 


Country ministers had all they could do 
to provide essential home comforts for their 
growing families in that day, and young Bob, 
one of four children, had to scratch for pin 
money. In the summer, he worked -on the 
farm of one of the church elders; first as 
chore boy, then as regular hand. There was 
little about dairying, cultivating and harvest- 
ing that he didn’t learn to do in those two 
perspiring summers. At school, he was a 
good “all-round man”, was on the track and 
basketball teams, stood well in his studies, 
won a public speaking prize, was president 
of his class in his junior and senior years 
at Dean High. 

To be sure, he wanted to be “a college 
man’’, even though he fully intended to be 
a man of business afterwards. Hamilton was 
near at hand; he went there for a year; then 
to Princeton, his older brother’s alma mater. 
He was graduated in the class of 1924, a 
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Calvinist Who To Dive 


GOUVENEUR 


" BIRMINGTON 


TUSCALOOSA 


full-fledged Bachelor of Arts. And, then, for 
the marts of trade! He was in dead earnest. 
His grandmother tried tactfully to push him 
into the ministry, but he wouldn’t, be pushed. 
He was bound to be a business man and 
help his father provide for a rainy day. Pri- 
vately, he entertained the idea that he could 
“nay off the Lord by making money and 
thus serve the church”’. 


After a training course at Akron, Ohio, 
Robert Skinner entered the employ of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. as sales repre- 
sentative in Birmingham, Ala. He made a 
go of it and, as he thought then, anchored 
himself to a business career by marrying. 
His bride was a Georgia girl, a graduate of 
the state college, who taught kindergarten in 
a mode! school in Birmingham. After a year 
in the southern city, he was moved to Tus- 
caloosa and Selma, Ala.; thence to New Lon-- 
don; thence to Hempstead, L. I. Each move 
was a promotion; he was getting ahead fast; 
some day, no doubt, he would be one of the 
higher-ups in the company, 


Yet these were years of promise without 
fulfillment. The brighter the outlook, the less 
sure of his course he became, A sense of in- 
security, of inadequacy possessed him. Visits 
home confirmed his doubts about the future. 
Never could he forget the words of. his 
father: “Think, now, what you are going to 
do with your life. You are young. I’d like 
to see you go into the ministry. I think that 
is where you belong. And I can tell you 
one thing, my son. Unless I’m wrong, and 
the Lord has some other place for you, you’ll 
never be happy in anything else.’ 


His father spoke the truth. This was the 
turning point m his life, the moment of 
decision. He'knew where he belonged now. 
His wife approved enthusiastically and his 
father and uncle stood ready to help in case 
he ran out of funds. 
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Calvinist, Up-To-Date 


II. Robert Skinner, Clergyman. 


Returning to Princeton to study in the 
seminary, the seat of Calvinism in America, 
was like coming back home after a journey 
in foreign lands. Bob Skinner’s business ex- 
perience had broadened his outlook, ‘given 
him a sense of proportion, an understanding 
mind. At last, he was on his way to becom- 
ing a Christian minister in. truth, because 
he had learned that ministers are more de- 
sired for their human qualities than for their 
knowledge of homeletics. He was young and 
eager and, when graduated in the Class of 
’34, splendidly equipped for his life’s work. 

Robert Skinner is one of a number of 
able and energetic young clergymen who are 
rejuvenating the Christian church by extend- 
ing the character and scope of its influence. 
“The church,” he says, ‘‘must cease to em- 
phasize denominationalism and devote itself 
to an interpretat’on of the Christian answer 
to life’s problems—a right relation between 
God and man, and consequently between man 
and man. Matters which effect the health, 
cleanliness, freedom, opportunities for ad- 
vancement and growth are of immediate con- 
cern to the church”. 

Before coming to Westfield he was pastor 
of Presbyterian churches in Georgetown, 
Washington, D. C., and Pottsville, Pa., and 
he worked through religious and civic organi- 
zations to deepen the spiritual life of these 
communities in practical ways. Expressive of 
his successful ministry in Pottsville were the 
words of a Jew, a local merchant, when he 
heard that the young parson was leaving 
town: “I never knew any man in this place 
who will be missed more than Mr. Skinner.” 

The local church is his most important 


charge, not alone because of its size but 
because of its strategic position in the 
heart of a metropolitan area. The church 


has an individual membership of 2250. It is 
the largest in the Elizabeth Presbytery, and 
second only in the state to the Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, of which Dr. Lester Clee is 
pastor. It is growing rapidly and opportuni- 
ties and obligations are multiplying. The 
church and parish house must be enlarged, 
a new organ installed, and, perhaps, that in- 
congruous minister’s dwelling, known as the 
manse, given a proper setting in some re- 
motely Victorian neighborhood. Meanwhile, 
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the social and religious activities of the 
church must keep pace with its physical ex- 
pansion. Here is compelling need for wise 
direction. It is a young man’s job. 

“The church recognizes a crying need 
for change,” he says. “The world of the 
spiritual giants of the past is not our world. 
The church must interpret the light of God 
to men and women whose pattern of’ think- 
ing and speaking and acting has so radically 
changed that many of the old interpreta- 
tions leave them unimpressed,” 

These are the views of a modern clergy- 
man, born and reared in a Calvinistic en- 
vironment, a Calvinist by temperament and 
training, who speaks with the conviction of 
one who “elieves sincerely in the tenets of 
his faith. Yet, this is not the point of view 
of John Calvin or of his literally-minded 
followers. This is not the church of Geneva, 
though it is clothed in its outward forms, 
Here is no commanding voice, no compulsion, 
no apostacy. Here only is the appeal to the 
mind and heart. “To be persuaded!’’—that 
is the way, the only way, to spiritual free- 
dom. No rule, nor mandate can bring peace 
and order to the world. ‘When people in 
their hearts set a standard different from 
that demanded of them, you have the stage 
set for rebellion,” he concludes. “A man’s 
behavior will be determinated ultimately by 
what he is.” 

Here is the voice of experience, of his- 
tory. In the theology of this comprehending 
Christian minister is the realism of the new 
and the faith and spirit of the old order. 
Here are combined the attributes which gave 
cogency and vitality to the cause of freedom, 
and moral leadership, political independence 
and constitutional government to the thirteen 
United States of America. They are as in- 
dispensable today as they were in the forma- 
tive years of this republic. Then, a fiery 
patriot, Rev. John Witherspoon, president of 
Princeton, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, member of the Provincial Congress, 
declared in the halls of Old Nassau that a 
nation without freedom was a nation without 
God. Now, when freedom, has become the 
shibboleth of demagogues, we have forward- 
looking, humanitarian young clergymen, such 
as Rev. Robert Skinner; to remind us that 


‘a world without God, in this atomic age, 


would be no world at all. 
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The Glass Blowers of Scotch Plains 


Robert Howell and his wife can work any- 
where. They are glass blowers and'they un- 
derstand the tools of their craft. They have 
treked across the continent twice, instructing 
teachers, scholars, showmen and curators in 
every state in the Union, in the art of making 


the most delicate ornaments, vases, tapestries 
and laces from pieces of glass tubing. Take a 
seat opposite them at the long table in the 
besement of their house in Scotch Plains and 
observe the ease and dexterity with which 
they heat the tube under gas jets, section by 
section, and shape it to the desired pattern 
by blowing through it when it becomes plas- 
tic. Presto! What was once a curious assort- 
ment of bulbous gadgets, of curves, hooks 
and nodules is deftly welded, piece by piece, 
into a sparkling basket of flowers, a silver 
sail boat, a galloping antelope, a strutting 
pelican; or, if you prefer something less 
aesthetic but no less artistic, a monkey, owl 
or a hobgoblin, 


Robert Howell is long practiced in this 
ancient art. Born out there where the tall 
corn grows, he spent his boyhood chasing 
hares and dreaming dreams of a wonder 
world on the other side of a Kansas prairie. 
More than half a century has passed since 
his visit to the State Fair where he saw a 
walking-beam engine made entirely of glass 
and run by steam. This novel contrivance 
so captured his imagination that he gave up 
the idea of being a railroad engineer and 
determined to be a glass blower. After an 
apprenticeship with a Frenchman who. camé 
to this country in 1876 and a year as assist- 
ant foreman in a glass factory, he joined 
the caravan of itinerant showmen, westward 
bound. While exhibiting at the St. Louis 
Exposition, he met the girl of his choice, 
taught her his craft, and as their children 
matured—two boys and two girls—they were 
taken into the partnership, Thereafter, until 
the children were married, the Howell family 
was on tour. Recently Howell senior startled 
such sophisticated Rotarians as Bob Snevily, 
Frank Betz, Paul Prentiss, Henry Viswat and 


Al Buist with eerie feats of bubble magic. 


The studious Mr. Howell says glass mak- 
ing probably originated in Egypt about 500 
B. C. Alexander the Great is said to have 
been buried in a glass casket made by arti- 
sans of the Nile Valley. Julius Caesar intro- 
duced the craft into Rome upon his trium- 
phant return from a visit with his girl friend, 
Cleopatra. During the Renaissance it became 
a monopoly in Venice and the death penalty 
was imposed upon the worker who revealed 
the secret of its manufacture. However, 
shrewd Bohemian priests, visiting Venice as 
emissaries of good will, prevailed upon some 
of the more skillful workers to return with 
them and not long thereafter three-fourths 
of the trade was in the hands of the pains- 
taking and acquisitive Germans of the Su- 
deten land. These simple peasant folk 
wrought skillfully. Their pay was meager; 
the shrewd jobber was their master. He vis- 
ited them annually and bought the output 
of a year’s work for a sum equivalent to 


about $1.50 per day, per family. Yet there 


were compensations. They had their little 
gardens, some chickens, a goat; their wants 
were few and easily satisfied. They sang as 
they worked at their benches—; and they 
were happy; they believed in fairies. 


The craft promised well in this country 
as long as there were Indians around to buy 
glass trinkets manufactured for their edifi- 
cation by Jamestown settlers. A string of 
glass beads would buy a thousand acres of 
Virginia land. Today, the finer glassware 
sold to tourists in that state was made abroad. 
And Mr. Howell beljeves. it will always be so. 
In America, glass making is an industry. 
The aim of the manufacturer is large scale 
production, at low cost, for world markets; 
and, incidentally, the manufacturer has ma- 
chines ready to turn out glassware which 
only the connoisseur can distinguish from the 
hand-made product. Like the glass blowers 
of the Sudeten land, the Hewells belong to 
the old order; they are specialists who work 
with their hands. And when their hands have 
lost their cunning their work will cease. 
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The Wood Carver of Westfield 


In that long and tempestuous period of 
rehabilitation following the Civil War, when 
Westfield was a sprawling township of twice 
its present area, a young chap tramped over 
the hills and through the woodlands of this 
countryside studying nature at first hand. 
He was curious and observant and each ex- 
cursion led to a memorable discovery. The 
sun became his timepiece and compass; the 
trees his guide and calendar. Soon he knew 
all the ancient landmarks, the Indian lore, 
old trails aud old farmsteads. In late years, 
the vivid impressions of these boyhood ex- 
periences were to find artistic expression as 
with deft hand he portrayed them in stone 
and wood. 


John Brunner was born on Radley Road, 
in what is now Scotch Plains. His father was 
in the steel and die-sinking and engraving 
business in New York, and his four sons, as 
they reached maturity, became partners in 
the firm. All of them are gifted in this craft, 
but John, the eldest, is the artist. He sought 
broader fields in which to develop his natural 
talent. First he studied drawing under Count 
Zalitzky, who conducted a school on West- 
field Avenue. The late Charles Darsh, a well- 
known local architect; Bish Chamberlain and 
Louis Ganzel were his classmates. The Count 
had difficulty keeping up with a pupil who 
could draw as well as he; and John soon left 
to enter the art school at Cooper Union, 
where he completed a course in sculpturing. 
His vacations were spent abroad studying the 
work of the master painters and sculptors 
in the art galleries of England, France and 
Germany, and making sketches of art objects 
and rural scenes as he traveled from place 
to place. 


John Brunner can work magic with his 
hands;—can fashion a cupboard or table that 


would do credit to the woodcarvers of Salem 
and Phitadelphia. At Leigh Pearsall’s winter 
home, in Melrose, Fla., where he was fre- 
quently a guest, he spent most of the day- 
light hours carving and modeling in wood and 
stone. With axe and gouges, he cut a log 
out of a live oak and from it chiseled and 
carved a magnificent Indian head. From a 
piece of camphor wood, found in a brush 
heap, he made a miniature elephant, using 
ham bone for the tusks. It is regarded as a 
perfect model. A log of wild cherry, which 
seemed fit only for the- fireplace, he con- 
verted into an intriguing character study of 
the head of George Washington. He carved 
medallions of Shirley Temple, a tennis girl, 
a tousel-haired boy (remarkable for sweet- 
ness of expression), Shirley Cooper, Leigh 
Pearsall’s grandddaughter; Indian weather- 
vanes, totem poles, bows and tomahawks from 
slabs of cypress. 


One of his most striking as well as most 
difficult works was the modeling of an Indian 
head in concrete directly on to a wire frame. 
The modeling had to be completed before 
the concrete set, in about ten hours, and 
speed as well as dexterity were necessary. 
After it had set he applied the chisel to 
perfect the features. 


His Indian heads, weapons and utensils 
are highly esteemed by connoiseurs. Show 
him wood of any form or kind and he will 
know how best to use it. When Dr. Bob 
Sinclair came to Melrose for a winter’s holi- 
day, a brand new motorboat was tied to the 
wharf awaiting his pleasure. John had made 
it out of driftwood and had named it Shir- 
ley—after Dr.. Bob’s daughter. 


Since the summer camps were organized, 
more than a generation ago, John Brunner 
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has directed the nature studies of the Boy 
Scouts. He has traveled with them on their 
pilgrimages, taught them forestry, how to 
use the axe and hatchet, how and what to 
conserve in nature; how to make an arrow 
out of a stick, turn a log into an urn, a 
stone into a hammer or other tool. 


Recently he has contributed generously 
to the war effort, visiting various camps in 
the state and making crayon sketches of the 
soldiers. Doughboys who wanted their por- 
traits to send home to wife, mother or sweet- 
heart were welcome to sit for them—and 
hundreds of them did. 


All these things have required time and 





infinite pains, but the master craftsman loves 
his work; he is meticulous, and time floats by 
on golden wings as he plies his knife. Never 
a thought does he give to the hands of the 
clock; only the sunlit hours engage his in- 
terest. And now, in his sunset years, his 
easel thrown over his shoulders, his artist’s 
kit in hand, he travels the old, familiar paths 
in quest of a vista that suits his fancy. His 
medallions and landscapes in water color 
adorn the walls of homes, offices and public 
buildings, are on view at local and county 
art exhibitions; faithful reproductions of man 
and nature in repose, they reflect the peace- 
ful, gentle, orderly way of life of an in- 
dustrious and gifted native son. 


Municipal Finance—The Budget 


Remember when you received your 
tax bill in March and paid for it at 
any time of the year up to December 
Ist, that suited your convenience? 
And the longer you delayed, the hard- 
er it was for you to pay? 

That was before 1917. Then towns 
estimated their yearly expenditures 
according to the amount of tax rat- 
ables and borrowed money from the 
banks against collections. That was 
an expensive business for the town 
and for you, a property owner. 

Municipal financing needed an 
overhauling. Arthur Pierson was first 
to sense the need and when elected 
Senator he devised the budget plan 
by which a specific sum was appro- 
priated for the use of each depart- 
ment and the tax rate determined 
by the total sum required to meet 
the annual cost of administration, 
plus state, county and school tax. 

At first, taxes were made payable 
semi-annually. This reduced interest 
charges for bank borrowing some- 
what, but towns continued to borrow 
on tax anticipation notes until the 


gittaee, 


1930’s. Then the pay-as-you-go plan 
of financing wag adopted. Under its 
provisions, tax date payments were 
moved forward so that the fiscal con- 
formed to the calendar year; bills 
were submitted in January and June 
and made payable quarterly on the 
first of February, May, August and 
November. The tax for the first six 
months was based tentatively on the 
previous year’s rate; for the last six 
months actually on the tax rate for 
the current year as determined by 
the budget. 

So, now, local government is on a 
sound financial basis, and you, the 
property owner, are the chief bene- 
ficiary. Departmental spending is re- 
stricted by law to the specific sum 
appropriated in the budget adopted 
at the beginning of the year, and a 
lapse of memory or conscience will, 
at least, cost the negligent official 
his job. Delinquent taxes have been 
substantially reduced by the easier 
(quarterly) payment plan, the town 
collects taxes when due and thus is 
able to meet ordinary expenses 
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The artist turned her car into an 
alley beside a dillapidated tenement 
house, on the northerly shore of 
Staten Island. Looking down the au 
ley, she could see the boats swinging 
lazily at their moorings in the harbor 
—-streaks of red, yellow and white 
against the background of the sun- 
lit waters of the bay. A woman was 
hanging clothes on a line and the 
artist asked her permission to paint 
the scene. ‘‘I dunno,” said the woman, 
“you ask Mrs. Kirsten.’’ She pointed 
to a half-open door. ‘‘She’s in there.” 

The artist called up a narrow stalr- 
way, and a thin voice answered— 
“You paint—picture? I come down. 
Ingrid! Ingrid! You should come 
down! You ain’t never seen a artist.” 
A sad figure, in a ragged, linen 
duster, appeared in the doorway. Aa 
watch here,” she said; then turned 
away. “Excuse me, please, I ain’t 
feelin’ so good. My husband, Eric, 
he be down soon.” 

Heavy steps sounded on the stairs 
and Eric Kirsten, a big man, with 
snow-white hair, lumbered through 
the back door. ‘I can’t tell what it 
is you do,” he said, glancing at the 
canvas. “It’s all mixed up. I go to 
store now; you paint!” 

At last, the daughter Ingrid 
appeared. “The boats, yan |’ 
she exclaimed. “My boy paints 
at’ Seohool . Tivore pete offim.”’ 
She returned shortly with a_ bare- 
foot urchin of six. He scampered up 
to the easel and stood, with mouth 
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agape, at the artist’s elbow. 

When Kirsten returned, the paint- 
itgvnad taken \iorm:. wen! Yanly 
see. It is beautifuk—the boats! I go 
get some bread and a pickle and you 
paint all that! Mamma! You should 
see now!’”’,.. “I see,” replied a voice 
from the window above, “I. watch 
here all the time.” 

A limousine drove into the alley 
and Kirsten hurried up the stairs. “I 
came for the chairs,’ said a smartly 
dressed young man. ‘You should talk 
to my friends up there,’’ the artist 
answered. ‘Your friends up there!” 
he repeated, doubtfully, and hurried 
up the stairs. The artist heard talk- 
ing in the room overhead; then the 
two men came down, carrying folding 
chairs which they placed in the car. 
The young man bowed to the artist 
as he drove away. 

The artist was closing her kit when 
the boy called, ‘‘Please, lady, don’t 
go.’’ He went to the fence and picked 
a fading morning glory. ‘This is for 
you, lady; I like you.” 

Kirsten walked with her to the car. 
“It is good of you to call us friends,” 
he said. ‘‘You see that church over 
there? That is a Catholic Church. 
I ain’t Catholic; I’m a Norwegian. 
Catholics believe in saints. If I was 
Catholic, I would believe one of their 
saints sent you here to make my 
mama feel better. She cried all night. 
If you hadn’t come, she would be cry- 
ing now. We buried our only son, 
yesterday.” 

—From the Day Book of Mrs. Mary Bender, 
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Austen B. Crehore of 542 Birch Ave., was 
awarded the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, at an informal ceremony at the 
Union League Club, New York; January 19. 
The presentation was made by Major George 
Thenault, former French commander of the 
Lafayette Escadrille. ‘My friend Crehore,” 
said Mayor Thenault ... “you were twice 
decorated by France for your victories in air 
combat. On one occasion, you brought down 
two enemy planes in a single combat between 
seven French and nine German planes. On 
still another, you brought down a German 
aviator over his own airfield. Once, you saved 
the life of a famous Allied pilot by coming 
to his support against great odds even though 
your own plane had a crippled motor and you 
were far behind the enemy lines. Your fel- 
low surviving members of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille have chosen you as president of their 
association, to which you have given the best 
of yourself and made it a living thing.” 


Richard Wakefield and Albert R. Sampson 
of Westfield uncovered an unusual Delaware 
Indian burial ground recently, on the bank 
of the Delaware River, above the Water Gap, 
in Warren County. According to Dr. Frank 
G. Speck, anthropologist of the University of 
Pennsylvania, this is one of the most import- 
ant Indian burials found in the East.’ The 
articles buried with the bones of the Indian 
indicated that he was a medicine man. They 
are installed, with an exact reproduction of 
the grave, in the Indian room of the museum 
of the university. Messrs. Sampson and 
Wakefield are members of the Archeological 
Society of New Jersey. 


Col. Harvey L. Jones, William Hyland, 
Alan Bruce Conlin and Patrolman Theodore 
Vreeland have received the Order of the 


Purple Heart for distinguished service, gal- — 


lantry and bravery in the World War. Simeon 
H, Smith, Eyare M. Hutson are among other 
local doughboys eligible for this mark of 
honor. The first award of the Purple Heart 
was made by Gen. George Washington, Aug. 
7, 1782, and only three men since had re- 
ceived it, prior to its official revival by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, Feb. 22, 
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The Smith clan held its fifty-seventh an- 
nual reunion recently at the family picnic 
grounds, near Peapack. The Liberty Band, 
of Plainfield, directed by William N. Bartow, 
played melodies popular with the clan, and 
Senator Joseph S. Wolber praised the pat- 
riotism of “this great body of our electorate 
—incomparably the most extensive in this 
state—in America—in te world!’’ One of 
the 79 Charley Smiths in the gathering chal- 
lenged that statement. “You’re wrong there, 
Senator,” said he. ‘‘My mother was a Jones. 
You can’t beat that combination.” Twenty- 
three of the sixty-eight Smith families of 
Westfield were present; twenty-one sent re- 
grets and congratulations. Sir names were 
omitted to avoid confusion. 


Arthur Pryor was guest-conductor of the 
Westfield Band, at the evening concert in 
Mindowaskin . Park, August 19th. In ad- 
dressing the large gathering he praised the 
local band, for its splendid work. He de- 
scribed ‘‘the way in which modern composers, 
so called, have taken the works of the great 
masters and have arranged them in modern 
dance rythm, is deplorable. *** It is my 
Opinion that if the works of Beethoyen, 
Mendelsohn and Wagner are to be played, 
they should be played in their original form 
*** There is only one modern composition 
that in my opinion is worth while and that 
is Gershwin’s Rhapsody-in Blue.” Simone 
Mantia, one of the world’s leading euphonium 
players, was guest soloist, and contributed 
three numbers. In the absence of Mayor 
Tipson, Councilman William H, Davies in- 
troduced Messrs. Pryor and Mantia. 


Miss Caroline Beebe, formerly of West- 
field, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. Edwin 
Beebe of Mystic, Conn., was married, July 9, 
to Dr. Henry H. Whitehouse of New York, 
by the Rev. Dr. James R. Danforth, former 
pastor of the Congregational Church here. 
Mrs. Whitehouse and her sister, Helen, spent 
their girlhood years in Westfield. Mrs. White- 
house is an accomplished pianist and presi- 
dent of the New York Chamber Music Society. 


The election ballot for this year of the 
Great Political Disturbance, is 35 inches long, 
Enter, the New Deal. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


When John D. McEwen came to town, 
in 1920, to take charge of the Boy Scouts 
of this area, he found the nvcleus of a fine 
organization among the clder youngsters who 
had received their elementary training under 
the capable leadership of Edgar Pearsall. 
Major Pearsall put.the boys through their 
aces afternoons, in the vacant lot next to 
is home on Ferris Place; taught them the 
manual of arms, encouraged them to be self- 
reliant and mindful of their obligations as 
soldier-citizens. Occasionally, he marched 
them into the woods to test their stamina 
and skill where the going was tough. 

Scout Execttive McEwen was an organ- 
izer. While Superintendent of Parks of the 
Borough of Queens, under Mayor John Pur- 
roy Mitchell, he had had experience in di- 
recting boy’s work, and had done so well 
that Daniel Carter Beard, Commissioner of 
Boy: Scouts in America, suggested that he 
become an officer of the organization. 
Through Beard, McEwen made the acquain- 
tance of James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, who prevailed upon him to come to 
Westfield and organize the Central. Union 
Council. He accepted the post for a term 
of three years. 

The Scout Executive divided the council 
into three commission districts: the Eastern 
—Roselle, Roselle Park and Kenilworth—un- 
der Mayor Elliott C. Dill of Roselle; the Cen- 
tral—-Cranford and Garwood—under Fred 
Svkes; the Western — Westfield, Fanwood, 
Scotch Plains and Mountainside—under Rob- 
ert W. Harden; Fred Holmes was treasurer. 
Nearly half of the total enrollment of 450 
boys came from this area. 

The Westfield boys pitched their tents in 
the wilds of the first mountain, now Surprise 
Lake, on weekends, during the spring and 
fall. Bob Harden directed their routine duties 
and John Brunner their nature studies. Thor- 
oughness was the watchword. The spring 
camp gave the veterans a chance to prepare 
the novices for the summer campaign; the 
fall camp provided a general review of the 
year’s work. 

The real training season—‘the schoo] for 
character building’’—was the camp life on 


Kanawaskee Lakes, at Bear Mountain -Reser- 
vation, New York. Here the camps of the 
Central Union Council joined with the camps 
from New York City and adjacent localities 
for continuous study and recreation from 
mid-June until after Labor Day—twenty-two 
groups on as many camp sites, each. under 
its own leader. 


Many were the subjects taught and many 
the practical lessons learned at these gather- 
ings—public service, citizenship, first aid, 
firemanship, archery, nature study, athletics, 
There were contests of speed, skill and en- 
durance, with badges of merit for the most 
proficient. The inspiring event was the Sun- 
day open-air service in the amphitheatre, 
The joint bands of the New York troops— 
some 300 pieces—played and 2500 Scouts 
sang. Dr. S. Park Cadman, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise and other noted religious leaders 
spoke: Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford 
and Will Rogers were among the distinguished 
entertainers, 


Following Mr. McEwen, Eyare M. Hutson 
served as Acting Scout Executive for a time, 
followed by Myron G. Geddes-of Plainfield 
and the present incumbent, James Boyer. 
Then came the rapid expansion of the or- 
ganization. The: Western division, known as 
the Watchung Council, now numbers 7500 
Scouts and includes six central districts and 
60 communities, covering half of Union, all 


_ of Somerset and parts of Middlesex, Morris 


and Hunterdon Counties. The districts are 
Plainfield, Summit, Bernardsville, Bound 
Brook, Somerville and Westfield. Former 
Mayor Shelby Fell is Western District Chair- 
man and was recently made vice-president of 
the Watchung Council, succeeding Leo Mon- 
tamat. David Tyler is field executive. 


The Scouts own their own camps, which 
are open the year ’round. The largest of these 
is Camp Watchung, back of Glen Gardner. 
Camp White, in the Blue Hills north of 
Bound Brook. and Camp J.ion, between the 
First and Second Mountain, are conveniently 
situated for Scouts in this locality. The wor 
goes. on with ereater zest than ever. Old 
Scouts say they know of no better way to 
keep young always. 
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Rev. Henry J. Watterson was the guest 
of honor at a party given by Court Trinity, 
337, C. D. of A., Thursday evening, June 28, 
in observance of the thirty-second anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the _ priesthood. 
Miss Mary Kanane, regent of the court, gave 
Father Watterson a spiritual bouquet and a 
purse enclosed in a beretta. A similar gift 
was made by Miss Catherine Degnan on be- 
half of the Junior Court. Rev. Sylvester J. 
McVeigh, assistant pastor of Holy Trinity; 
Rev. John M. Walsh, pastor of the Church 
of St. Anne, Garwood; Mrs. Ida Baumann, 
past grand regent of the court; and the 
Misses Marion McLaughlin, Elizabeth Synder 
and Miss Costalda, past presidents of the 
Junior Court, voiced the sentiments of the 
200 young folks present in expressions of 
gratitude to Father Watterson for his zeal 
and devotion to the church. Mrs. Grace Green 
was chairman of the committee which ar- 
ranged the program. 


Police Sergeant Etnest H. Long, Patrol- 
man Elmer J, Nead, and Anthony Angelo, 
first lieutenant of Truck Company No. VF 
have been awarded medals for outstanding 
service and courage by the Town Council. 
Sergeant Long frustrated an attempt to hold 
up Clark’s Market, on Cumberland Street, 
fatally wounding one of the highwaymen and 
capturing the other. Patrolman Nead cap- 
tured three men wanted for various robberies 
here and elsewhere in the county, after an 
exciting chase through the city of Newark. 
Lieutenant Angelo, a disabled veteran of the 
Great War, answered all but one of the 64 
general alarms of 1932; he also responded 
to 89 still alarms. 


Patrolman Harry Johnson chased two 
thieves through a roaring thunderstorm and 
recovered two bicycles which they had stolen 
from the garage of John H. Donahue, 330 
Lenox Ave., July 14. In a letter commend- 
ing the officer’s vigilance, Mr, Donahue said, 
“My son and daughter join me in saluting 
Officer Johnson. whose sharp eyes. and quick 
action enabled him to detect thievery at a 
distance in the blackness of a severe storm. 

.. An excellent illustration of what it means 
to be on the job.” The thieves, “‘two youths 
from outlying districts”, fled under cover of 
the storm, leaving the bikes by the roadside. 
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Arthur D, Tuttle, president and treasurer 
of Tuttle Bros., Ine., died at his home in 
Stoneleigh Park, July 8. He was 58 years 
old. Mr, Tuttle came hére in 1898, the year 
after his brother, William E., had established 
the lumber business as successors to the late 
C. A. Smith & Son. The brothers were 
active in local affairs and directors in many 
financial institutions. Arthur succeeded Will 
as president of the company at his death in 
1925. Among his many interests were mem- 
bership in the Town Planning and Art Com- 
mission, the Advisory Committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Country Home, and president of the 
Stoneleigh Park Association. 





Rev. Walter A, Reuning has been install- 
ed as pastor of the Redeemer Lutheran 
Church of Westfield. The installation was 
conducted by Rev. Dr. L. Heuze, executive 
secretary of the Atlantic District. Repre- 
senting the congregation in the ceremony 
were H. Behrens, B. Mahler and E. Reschke. 
Rev. Reuning is a graduate of Concordia 
University, St. Louis. He was pastor of the 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church of Manchester, 
N. H., before coming here. 


Miss Harriet Ganzel of 631 South Chest- 
nut Street, was walking along Fourth Avenue 
towards her home, January 80, when a young 
man accosted her and snetched the purse she 
was carrying. The thief jumped into a wait- 
ing car and made away with the purse and 
$1.50 in cash. On the same day, Miss Clara 
Cordua of the Westfield Arms, reported to 
the police that she had been robbed of her 
pecketbook on East Broad Street, near the 
entrance to Mindowaskin Park, by two young 
men. Her purse contained $12. Reports from 
Roselle, and other nearby towns, of similar 
hold-ups lead the police to suspect that a 
gang is operating in this county, 


John H. Cash, aged 72, founder (with 
Professor Edwin Francis, its first editor) and 
owner of The Westfield Leader, for many 
years, died in Elizabeth General Hospital. 
He came to Westfield in 1884 and opened a 
print shop on Broad Street. Here he estab- 
lished The Leader, the first issue of which 
rolled from the press on Sept. 3, 1890. 
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Central Jersey Model Railroad Association —~ Front row, left to right: George Wein- 
heimer, First Vice-President; George Gruebert, member of Board of Directors; James Hulsizer, 
Operations Vice-President; Matthew Glass, President; William Bolmer, Secretary; Leon B. Wil- 
cox, Treasurer. Second row, |. to r.: George Hardy, Leon J. Wilcox, Fred Brehaut, Henry C. 
Evans, Ralph de Foreest, Roy T. Canfield, Edward Grau, George Cathcart, Ray Reul. 


From Jersey City To Mauch Chunk 


If you want to see a railroad in opera- 
tion throughout its entire length—everything 
including the scenery from Jersey City to 
Mauch Chunk!—yjust step around the corner 
of Elm Street, north side of Broad, walk 
down a driveway and up a flight of stairs— 
and—presto!—-a door opens and there it is! 
To be sure, it is a miniature railroad, but 
whether you are a novice or a mechanical 
engineer, you’ll concede, after one quick 
survey, that it’s the real thing. 

Here is a railroad complete in every 
detail, electrically powered and controlled. 
Here are coach yards, engine turntables, 
roundhouses, car sheds, a block signal sys- 
tem, and tracks that run through cities and 
towns and picturesque hills and valleys. At 
the touch of a button, passenger trains leave 
the terminal on schedule, stop at stations, 
switch from one track to another to make 
room for the Comet on its homeward jour- 
ney; pass through tunnels and over trestles; 
while freight trains move into yards to load 
or unload their cargoes, oil tankers roll 
gently along, and heavy engines draw mine 
cars laden with coal from the pits. Three 
onerators, at three different boards, control 
the movements of these trains. 

Here also is evolution. The locomotive 
with balloon stack is an 1860 model; the 
one with the cab astride the boiler is known 
as the Mother Hubbard (1895-1912): the 
ecamel-back one dates from 1900 and the 
dawn of the machine age. There are old- 
time and modern passenger, freight cars and 
tankers and trains of Twentieth Century 
design. And passing in full view along the 
river, its lights a-twinkle like fireflies against 
the dark green background of the hillsides, 
is a train of stainless steel cars drawn by a 
streamlined locomotive. As a tiny bulb flash- 
es red from the semaphore tower, it comes 
gracefully to a stop. 





Of course, the most conspicuous object 
along the line is the Westfield station. You 
can’t miss it. It faces you as you enter the 
door. Nor can you mistake it for one of 
those ordinary stopping places en route to 
Manhattan. It is indubitably OUR STATION 
—with news stand, shamelessly displaying 
that ‘‘No Cigarette” sign of unhallowed mem- 
ory, and the freight house near which your 
ear skidded diabolically in a sea of mud 
during an early spring thaw. 


It required time, patience and _ skill to 
complete this project. L. J. Wilcox, H.C. 
Evans and Matt M. Glass, who conceived the 
idea and with sevan associates became found- 
er of the organization which now operates 
the road, were fourteen months building half 
of the present system. They moved into their 
present quarters on the top floor of the old 
Fink paint shop in October, 1938, and gave 
the first public exhibition in December, 1989. 
The growth of the road has since been a 
yearly revelation to some 2500 Westfielders. 


Actually, it took twenty-six months to lay 
1,200 feet of double tracks on 24,000 ties, 
with 100,000 spikes, each one inserted with 
hand plyers. The locomtives are made at 
home and owned by individual members. 
Their wooden frames are covered with metal 
plates. One locomotive alone represents 155 
working hovrs. The railroad is owned by 
the club and insured for $2500. It could 
not be duplicated for twice that sum today. 
The engines and cars are valued modestly at 
$2100—the locomotives at $125 each; pas- 
senger cars at $15; freight cars, $5. The 
rails are bought and cut to pattern. The 
background of the countryside—farmsteads, 
factories, rivers, mountains and towns—was 
painted by one of the members, Leon J. 
Wilcox. : 
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1933 Excerpts From The Westfield Leader 1933 


Charles E. Plumridge has been chosen 
president of the local Red Cross to succeed 
Henry G. Atwater, who now becomes vice- 
president. Henry L. Rost and Mrs. Gordon 
Parry were reelected treasurer and secretary. 


President Don Maxwell prepares break- 
fast every Sunday morning at 6 o’clock for 
members of the Westfield Bird Club. When 
the cars arrive at the Echo Lake camping 
ground, Don is ready with the hot coffee, 
bacon and eggs. The bird walks continue 
from late April through to mid-June and are 
well attended. The club has over 100 mem- 
bers. 

x * * 

Mayor William H. Davies and his official 
family returned from their day’s outing as 
the guests of Henry W. Pleister at Man- 
asquan, and after a restful Sabbath appeared 
in the Council Chamber looking father dis- 
traught; but with the aid of some aspirin 
they were able to transact regular business. 
All new business was left in the ‘‘agenda’’ 
for action when the boat stopped rocking. 
It seems that the sensation experienced in 
their host’s fishing smack wouldn’t leave them 
when they returned to shore. They protested 
that there was ‘‘nothing wrong’’, but an eye 
witness account of the excursion runs to the 
contrary. ‘After a delectable breakfast,”’ 
says The Reporter, “they went ’way out to 
sea to catch some Big Ones. And they rolled, 
and rolled and rolled. Councilman Ellenber- 
ger lost his bait in a swell, and George Cox 
tied himsef to a vacant spot in the stern 
where he wrote what was later described as 
a farewell word to his wife. Mayor Davies 
clung to an iron post all morning, and told 
a friendly wave confidentially that he wished 
Henry wonld take some of the New Deal 


wise boys out for a sail on a nice windy 
day; maybe they could walk on the ocean; 
they’d tried most everything. Town Clerk 
Charlie Clark, the only Democrat present, 
is an old salt and he came equipped with 
lemons and a box of aspirin. He and Her- 
bert Ferris were the only ones to report for 
lunch.” Strange, but the account makes no 
mention of the size of the fish caught, if any. 


_More than 5,000 persons—2,500 of them 
children from the public and Parochial schools 
—participated in the N, R. A. parade, Satur- 
day afternoon. Says The Reporter: “It was 
by far the most colorful and inspiring dem- 
onstration ever held here and its success 
reflects much credit to Col. Leigh M. Pear- 
sall, general chairman; Col. Walter Dempsey, 
grand marshal, and his aides, Eyare M. Hut- 
son_and Walter J. Lee; Alan Bruce Conlin, 
N. R, A. administrator, and members of the 
committee.’”’ Every store and shop in town 
was closed during the parade. And the deco- 
rations and crowds along the line of march 
were reminiscent of the gala pageantry of 
the Great White Way when a national hero 
is welcomed home, 


Many Westfielders attended the Japanese 
garden pageant at Coles Memorial Home, 
Mountainside, in which twenty boys and girls 
took part. Miss Sylvia Hennesy starred. 
Alexander Messier and Mary Kozawitz had 
the leading roles in the fairy tales “Balloon 
Man” and “Fern Dust’. Mrs. Jane McDer- 
mott and Miss Louise Scott, boys’ and girls’ 
supervisors, were in charge. The Memorial 
Home is the summer camp for the Newark 
Orphan Asylum and at present houses about 
one hundred youngsters. 


E. R. Merry Jr. of Arlington Avenue, 
has. been reelected president of the Westfield 
Tennis Club, a post he has held for twelve 
years. Other officers are: J, A. Carter, vice- 
president; C. H. Warfield, secretary, and 
Miss Helen Pierson, treasurer. 


Robert L. Smitley of Euclid Ave. is the 
author of a book of uncommon interest to 
Westfielders, “Popular Financial Delusions,” 
published by Roland Swain. Mr. Smitley, a 
graduate of Yale, was formerly on the New 
York Stock Exchange, founded and directed 
the New York Stock Exchange Institute, was 
business manager of the “Magazine of Wal 
Street.’”’ a lecturer on finance at Columbia 
and N. Y. U. He is the author of “You and 
Your Broker” “Handling a Brokerage Ac- 
count” and “British Investment Trusts.” 
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Two thousand, one hundred and sixty eggs, 
representing several score henneries in this 
immediate vicinity, and guaranteed strictly 
sanitary by Druggist Ed Jarvis who provided 
them, were deposited in odd nooks and cor- 
ners in Mindowaskin Park, April 15, and two 
thousand kiddies, not over ten years of age, 
searched for them. The occasion was an 
Easter Egg Hunt conducted by the Lions Club 
—an organization which eschews red meat at 
this season of the year. The shades of night 
were falling when the last weary hunter re- 
turned with a hat full of eggs. Nineteen prize 
winners were Charles Tanner, William Doer- 
er, Joe Demine, June VanName, Barbara 
Humm, Joan Barbara Walker, Daniel DeRus- 
so, Dacio Sterphone, Floyd Bean, Jay Reed 
Severn, Frank Mastrian, Jean MacQueen, 
Robert Fink, Francis Wattrous, Lorina Coles, 
Sam Martino, Leslie Wieland, Donald Benny 
and Edward Hyslip. During the hunt, the 
High School Band played a Barnyard Sym- 
phony, while the mallards and swans looked 
on in amazement. Ohe old bird of brilliant 
plumage actually chortled when Francis Wat- 
rous held up a green egg with blue stripes. 


Two Westfield High School debating teams 
won decisions in the annual triangular debate 
with Plainfield and Morristown. First, taking 
the negative side of the question, “Resolved, 
that the United States Government should 
recognize the Soviet Government of Russia,” 
the team of Claire Daniseler, Edgar Talbot, 
William Dietz, with Hope Hastorf, alternate, 
defeated Plainfield; then, taking the affirma- 
tive side of the same question, the team of 
Robert Taylor, Harry Woodruff, Bennet Hs- 
keson, with Norman Pratt alternate, defeated 
Morristown. 


The High School Juniors are going to 
dance ‘‘a la carte” at their forthcoming Prom. 
At least it was so voted “‘after much discus- 
sion and disagreement” at a recent meeting. 
The question was: ‘Shall we have cut-ins or 
program dancing?” and the girls who wanted 
their boy friends for partners most of the 
evening were in the majority. “Back to 
Methusalah!”” sneered the cut-ins when the 
result of the ballot was announced. P.S.: It 
turned out all right. “I didn’t see a single 
wallflower all evening,’ observed an estatic 
Junior Miss after a last “divine waltz”. 


Excerpts From The Westfield Leader 





Two hundred children are enrolled in the 
Treasure Hunt conducted by the Westfield 
Public Library, under the direction of Miss 
Mary Barker, children’s librarian. Miss Bar- 
ker has been in charge of the Juvenile De- 
partment for two years. She was reared in 
the ways of the sea and knows the pirate 
lore, so fascinating to young folks. Her bro- 
ther is Capt. William Barker, skipper of the 
Tusitala, last of the square-rigged ships now 
sailing between New York and Honolulu. She 
has lived in. England, Australia, Galveston, 
Texas—ports where old salts gather to spin 
yarns over their grogg. 


The Dixie Minstrel Show, held in the 
social hall of the First M. E. Church, Janu- 
ary 27 and 28, drew an audience of over 
500 persons. Honors went to Robert E. Pur- 
vis, Vinterlocutor; .T., B...Richards,, Roya. 
Manne, L. M. Hafley and E. C. Wright, end 
men; and the quartette, K. L. Lein, O. V. 
Earhart. C. P. Beatty and F. B. Elder. Little 
Sylvia Grace Briggs, as ‘‘Sugar Baby,’’ the 
only 1eal colored character in the cast, scored 
a hit with her singing of “St. Louis Blues’ 


and “Shine On Your Shoes.’’ 


The pupils of Osgood S. Rogers enter- 
tained parents and friends with an interest- 
ing recital of flute music at the Rogers home 
on Chestnut Street, Sunday afternoon. Solos 
and duets were played by Ruth McCormick, 
Mary Esther Clifford, Edward Hoe, Harry 
Cornwall, Elliott and Roger Mason. The 
flutists were assisted at the piano by Mrs. 
Roger Mason, Mrs. Edward S. Hoe, Hayden. 
Mason, and Miss Frances Rittenhouse of 
Plainfield. 


Robert N. Buck, of Westfield, junior 
aviation medalist, added another achieve- 
ment to his long list of record-breaking 
flights, when he landed at Los Angles, Cal., 
Aug. 15., thus completing a trip from New- 
ark to that city via Mexico, in 20 hours and 
35 minutes, flying time. It was the first 
flight recorded by a boy over this route. 


Richard Barker, W. H. S. e¢raduate, has 
been awarded the John Hay Scholarshiv of 
$400. at Brown University for his ‘outstand- 
ing ability, personality and promise’”’, 
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Autobiography of The Scribe 


He was born in Westfield, N. J., 
in. the davs of chin wriskers, petti- 
coats, bustles, boardwalks and that 
great American masterpiece, the 
Dime Novel. al 

The Dime Novel was sold at the 
Side-Door Book Shop to careful mem- 
bers of the Inner Literary Circle, who 
voted it.The Best “Book “or.’ very 
Week. It was the best seller in pri- 
vate circulation from the late eighties 
to the late Eleanor Glynn. After 
Three Weeks full of asterisks, even 
Grandma said Nick Carter was a 
sissy. Eleanor took the privacy out of 
nearly everything. 

He remembers when kids walked 
back and forth to school and climbed 
two flights of stairs at least three 
times a day without the special per- 
mission of the B. of H., the M. D.’s, 
there et pa suandwthe, SPC .&./s; 

These were the days when kids 
had to do chores to get a little spend- 
ing money, and if they earned a dol- 
lar running errands, pumping the 
church organ, or chopping kindling 
wood, they didn’t have to consult a 
Board of Experts to find out how 
much of it they could spend without 
violating the provisions of Article X, 
Division, oerNos.. 31,4) Jor 5, of the 
Income Tax Complications on page 4, 
paragraph 2, line 27b. 

He received his education in pub- 
lic and private schools and New York 
University. His pet aversion was 
mathematics and now he wonders 
why he worked so hard to learn so 
little about a subject that is no longer 
of service to a taxpayer in the lower 
brackets. Figures are mounting at 


(age Plnedy pour 


such an incalculable speed and cover 
so much territory that the adding ma- 
chines are breaking down under the 
impact. And there is no algebraic 
formula to determine the unknown 
quantity. If you want to know what 
X stands for consult an astrologer. 
Or ask Einstein. He doesn’t know 
what the score is, either. 

After college, he chose writing as 
a profession because he liked it. He 
was a cub reporter on the Plainfield 
Courier-News, edited a weekly in 
West Hudson County, then joined the 
city staff of the New York Tribune. 
He was on the scene when T. R. was 
waving the Big Stick at the Malefac- 
tors of Great Wealth; when Jay 
Gould was making news by walking 
down Wall St. with his hands in his 
own pockets, and the Big Town’s 
glamour girl, Anna Held, was capti- 
vating the old boys in the front row 
with a seductive ditty entitled, ‘‘O 
won’t you come and play wiz me?” 

With this background, the young 
scribe returned to Westfield to be- 
come editor and owner of the Union 
County Standard. One bleak winter, 
when there was little news and the 
typesetters were hungry for copy, he 
was aroused from his midnight slum- 
bers by the incessant jangling of the 
telephone. He scrambled out of bed 
to learn the news—the big news! It 
was the story of the year. Charlie 
Affleck informed him that the Stand- 
ard plant was on fire and added the 
cheerful prediction that most of the 
equipment would be destroyed. That, 
also, was news. The printing press 
alone was salvaged, and moved to 
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Gales’ Abandoned Ciub House, where 
it was set up on the bowling alleys. 
In spite of a leaky roof and other 
minor inconveniences, the story burst 
into flaming headlines in the regular 
weekly edition, published on sched- 
ule, three days later. 


In the course of time, the scribe 
learned that he couldn’t write about 
the folks on Broad St. as he had writ- 
ten about the folks on Broadway. 
Metropolitan journalism is imper- 
sonal; you can say what you please 
about anything or anybody provided 
its news. Country journalism is per- 
sonal; be careful what you say about 
your neighbors! The municipal tree 
is a tender plant; it is nurtured by 
the encouragement of intelligent pub- 
lic service. The editor may use the 
pruning knife occasionally but never 
the broad axe. 


From scrivening on the home lot, 
the scribe returned to the city, this 
time to edit a class magazine, devoted 
to country life and the science of in- 
tensive agriculture and_ livestock 
breeding. He traveled about the coun- 
try, visiting nearly every state in the 
union in the interests of the publica- 
tions which he represented. He re- 
mained in this field for twenty-five 
years. 
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Since then, he has devoted his en- 
tire time to historical research and 
writing. He is the author of books 
about his own town and state, and 
has others in preparation—one of 
which, a Quaker Sketch Book, he 
hopes to complete before the govern- 
ment takes over everything. He 
writes in narrative form because he 
believes that it is an agreeable way 
of interesting people in history. And 
he writes about the home town be- 
cause that is where human history 
began. The pattern of representative 
republican government was set in old 
communities such as Westfield. When 
it breaks down, you can say good-bye 
to ‘‘the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 

Meanwhile the world gets dizzier 
and dizzier. They call it evolution. 
In the beginning, our simple-minded 
ancestors dropped cocoanuts on their 
unsuspecting adversaries and occa- 
sionally scored a direct hit; today, 
their enlightened Christian descend- 
ants drop an automic pellet out of the 
skies upon a city and 100,000 human 
being disappear from the face of the 
earth! These are terrible times, in- 
deed. But it is good to be alive, and 
enjoy work and play, and hope that 
there is something better in store for 
all of us, just around the corner. 
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The Giorious Fourt A Novel Celebration 
Participants in Westfield’s first tennis tourney, July 4, 1885. Front row, Il. to r—William Alpers, 
Thomas Van Buskirk, Charles MeQuoid, Alan Worth, Edwin Rugeles, George Embree, Arthur Pierson, 


host and winner of men’s Class; second row, seared, Margaret Mapes and ; standing, Mary FP, 
Hart, Sadie and Lizzie Van Buskirk, Bessie (Miller, Fanny Wasford, winner of women’s class; Florence 





Marvin, runner-up; Maud Van Buskirk, Nellie Irving; standing, upper left, Charles Harbison, (in cap) 


~ 


and Harry Evans, Seated on clab porch, 1. to r.—Nellie Fairbairn, Matilda Alpers, Bessie Hurbison. 
The court and club house occupied a corner of Senator James L. Miller’s grounds on kilm street and 
what is now Cowperthwuaite place, 

Perhaps there are a baker’g dozen. in: 1874, and was introduced inothis 
around here who recall the novel way country a year later by Dr. James 
Westfield’s junior set celebrated the Dwight. The game as it is played 
glorious fourth in 1885. On that day, today, was not introduced until 1885. 


Arthur Pierson introduced the new As usual, the ubiquitous Arthur, who 
game ‘of lawn tennis to thirty-two always has an ear to:the ground, was 
of his friends with a tournament on ~first to make the discovery and be- 
the court of the recently formed Elra came the lead off man for the home 
Lawn Tennis Club. Young bloods of the folks. 

supersonic age will not regard the Likewise, Arthur was the town’s 
brand of tennis played in days beyond first tennis champion. winning the 
recall as anything to rave about, but men’s class without losing a set. Un- 


their grand: parents did and still do. fortunately, he does not recall the 
The game then was just getting started highlights of his match with Augustus 


and like baseball and golf, was devel- Alpers, the runner up. Gus was delib- 
oped from crude beginnings into a erate and could keep the ball in play 
national pastime. For many years ten- quite a while; but Arthur had the 
nis was the most popular outdoor sport advantage of reach and height and 
in this township, much more popular could get..around faster. Fanny Has- 
and enjoyed by more. grown-ups, than ford and,Florence- Marvin were the - 
baseball. It wasa family, aneighbor- ~ finalists in the women’s class: “They 
~ hood game. Every club had its tennis were well matched,” Arthur says. 
eourts, and singularly, tennis matches “Miss Hasford won in three sets”. 
drew larger galleries than golf match-- Then she adds, wistfully, “That was 
es, When played onthe same day. — the safest and sanest fourth of July 


Lawn tennis originated in England celebration within my memory”. 
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